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In Coming 
Issues: 


W netHeER or not NRA will stay in 
the Administration’s alphabetical 
soup following June 16 is a matter 
of question. Abandonment of this 
experiment might be a good thing 
for general business, but the im- 
mediate effect on some lines would 
temporarily be disturbing. Investors 
should be familiar with the probable 
repercussions of such a development, 
and will find the coming study of 
this subject to be of more than 
ordinary interest. 


Tue FINANCIAL Wortp’s Annual 
Dividend Forecast, which covers 
several hundred of the most promi- 
nent New York Stock Exchange 
issues, will be presented next week. 
Not only does the tabulation include 
those which promise tc increase their 
rates — or pay extras — but it also 
contains a group whose dividends 
appear to be beclouded. This is a 
feature which will have value for 
months to come, 


SELEcTED preferred stocks have 
been among the best market per- 
formers in recent months, with the 
highest grade issues now affording 
yields which are little better than 
are obtainable from good bonds. A 
number of these senior share issues, 
however, are still selling at levels 


which offer adequate income returns 


and are suitable for general invest- 
ment purposes. A group will be 
discussed at an early date. 
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* Is It Worth $1 to Know How 
to Protect Yourself Against Inflation 


and Turn It to Your Advantage? 


Then You and Every Other Investor Should Read: 


INFLATION AHEAD! 


— WHAT TO DO ABOUT IT= 


25 Semi-Personal Letters to Investors and Businessmen by Two Wash- 
ington Authorities on Business and Financial Trends—W. M. Kiplinger 


and Frederick Shelton—42 Pages, Letter Size 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
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tx THIS COUPON BRINGS THE ANSWER : 


BOOK DEPARTMENT, 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 
53 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK. 


nee $1.00 (Check, Money Order or dollar ~~ enclosed with 
this coupon, please send b 
book entitled 


of the new 
to address 


return mail, one copy, 
“INFLATION AHEAD! 


Only $1 Postpaid 


YOU NEED THE BOOK BECAUSE 
YOU WANT THE ANSWERS TO THE 
FOLLOWING QUESTIONS 


and scores of others which you must 
face in the coming weeks and months: 


1 What will Inflation mean 

* to you personally—based 
on present income, busi- 
ness, age, savings, taxes, 
debts, insurance, invest- 
ments? 


How will it affect your 
earnings — whether you 
are the owner of a busi- 
ness, an executive, or an 
employee? 


3 Will you be safer in build- 

* ing a home or in renting 
one—and should you try 
to get a long or short 
term lease? 


What are the ten signs to 

® watch each week indicat- 
ing progress of inflation 
and recovery? 


5 Is your income within the 

* range of those which will 
suffer most, unless you 
start planning now to 
“beat Inflation”? 


Will your money now 
* be any safer in Govern- 
ment onds than in sav- 


ings banks or building 
and loan associations? 


Get Ready! 


“wa MAIL COUPON WITH $4 -00 


7] What new factors should 

* you now consider before 
deciding what to do about 
life insurance or annui- 
ties? 


8 Which is the best hedge 

* against Inflation—stocks, 
bonds, commodities, or 
real estate? 


9 Compared with the expe- 
* riences of other countries 
—such as the crises lead- 
ing to the revaluation of 
the franc and the Ger- 
man paper-mark catas- 
trophe — chances 
have we to control, hedge, 
limit, or confine our own 
Inflation? 


1 Where are estate 
* prices most likely to rise 
first? 


1 How is the usual process 

* of Inflation after depres- 
sions being further ac- 
celerated by present Gov- 
ernmental policies, plans, 
actions? 


12 How should you plan now 

* to turn Inflation to your 
advantage in 1935, 1936, 
1937 and 1938? 


Inflation Is on the Way 
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The Market Situation 


Recent market action probably better than should be expected in face of numerous 

uncertainties. Explanation probably is that numerous astute investors have not 

_ lost sight of the underlying fundamentals which promise to become more in- 
fluential in future months 


ECENT news has encouraged the securities markets 
in only a negative sort of way. The seasonal busi- 
ness recession which appears to be underway is moving 
much more slowly than had previously been expected, 
some of the recent corporate earnings statements uave 
not been as disappointing as was predicted, and for all 
the sabre rattling in Europe there exist good grounds 
for‘ doubt that actual hostilities will be seen in the 
reasonably near future. Of course, changing govern- 
mental policies and continued legislative uncertainties 
still dampen investment sentiment, and this is a situa- 
tion with which markets probably will have to contend 
for some time to come. 


MONG the several other unfavorable factors over- 

hanging the present situation must be included the 
new dust storms in the West despite the fact that their 
immediate effect is to bring about higher wheat prices. 
Threatened impoverishment of an important section of 
the country is never bullish, although in this case a 
generous government will doubtless adequately take 
care of those affected. Abroad, the currency situation 
is following its expected course, the latest indication of 
the coming disintegration of the gold bloc being the 
closing of the Brussels Bourse. Growing currency dif- 
ficulties in Europe will doubtless be accompanied by a 
flight of capital for safety, and despite our own situa- 
tion it appears that the United States provides one of 


the best havens. Any significant flow of funds here 
should exert a favorable effect on the securities markets 
in this country. « 


HREATS of strikes in at least three important in- 

dustries have again broken out. As in all cases of 
the sort, there is much talk on both sides which serves 
only to confuse the issues. But regardless of whether 
the strikes actually will occur, news stories on the situa- 
tion will probably continue to appear for a number of 
weeks at least, furnishing no market incentive. It is 
of at least passing significance that in the more im- 
portant of these disputes the questions of wages and 
hours are secondary to that of union representation. 


OTHING has developed in recent weeks which 

would dictate any material change in investment 
policy. The inflation situation is currently receiving 
much less attention than it deserves, but a growing con- 
sciousness of its potentialities is indicated for the not 
too far distant future (see page 317). Thus, retention 
of good grade stocks which are producing reasonably 
satisfactory incomes is clearly warranted, but until 
some of the factors discussed above show signs. of re- 
ceding into the background of market influence little 
justification can be found for the employment of any 
substantial proportion of one’s funds in the purely 
speculative categories. 
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STEEL PRODUCTION: N__! RUTOMOBILE 


Such apparently extraneous factors as 
weather and incidence of holidays often 
play important réles in determining business conditions, 
an example of which is being witnessed at the present 
time. Retail trade for the month of March is expected 
to be shown as 5 to 15 per cent below that of the same 
month last year—thanks entirely to the fact that Easter 
buying will be largely concentrated in the month of 
April (last year Easter came April 1). Thus the spring 
peak in that field is yet to be experienced, whereas in 
industrial activity it is probable that the early year 
top has already been seen. No alarming decline has 
occurred in general business activity, and recessions 
from recent highs are slow and orderly. In some quar- 
ters (such as steel) hopes of a second spring upward 
movement have not been abandoned, but definite promise 
of any such movement still is lacking. 

With so much apparently yet to be accomplished by 
Congress, it is little wonder that executives hesitate to 
lay plans for any great distance in the future, one of 
the most important uncertainties being the fate of the 
NIRA, Other factors which make for hesitancy are 
such things as new taxes (which some Senators are 
threatening), the new banking bill and Congressional 
attempts to revise the monetary system, or at least 
change it in important extent. Business clearly needs 
relief from politics if it is to show any great improve- 
ment in the near future, and there seems no hope of 
getting Congress home before mid-year. 


Business: 


Railroads: Mixed results are being reflected in Febru- 
———<—= ary railroad earnings statements, although 
most roads enjoyed higher gross revenues in the month 
than they did in February of last year. A few of the 
larger systems such as New York Central, Pennsylvania 
and Baltimore & Ohio were able to translate this into 
better net operating income, but for most, higher wage 
payments more than offset the increased traffic. April 
1, of course, marks another 5 per cent wage increase, 
putting schedules back to 1929 levels. Earnings in most 
cases already are running below 1934 levels and last 
year less than a third of the 75 most important roads 
were able to cover fixed charges. This situation together 
with further rail receiverships (or “capital readjust- 
ments”) in prospect, constitutes reason enough for the 
disfavor in which this stock group now finds itself. No 
significant improvement in the picture seems indicated 
for the immediate future. 


News Behind 


ORCED to the conclusion that the weight of offer- 

ings which had effectively barred rallying tenden- 
cies of the preceding week remained a formidable 
obstacle to any upward mobility over the immediate 
future, the short interest increased a bit in the early 
trading sessions last week—and sellers found that sup- 
port orders in the pivotal steels, motors and farm im- 
plements had accumulated in larger volume. 


ND despite several blows to speculative sentiment, 

which monetarily encouraged bearishness, offer- 
ings were well absorbed. The rumor late Monday 
that the Administration had refused to consider an 
official British stabilization plan which would fix the 
pound at $4.50, and the attempts of one of the larger 
operators to close the market down Tuesday by cracking 
at the more vulnerable rails which were heavily stopped, 
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The Trend Things 


Oils: 


The oil shares continue to occupy a speculative 
position by virtue of the artificiality of the in- 
dustry’s price structure. Production is still controlled 
by legislation, with the result that prices have been 
maintained at reasonable levels. Regardless of what is 
done with NRA, some sort of legislative control of this 
industry appears assured. Current prices of shares of 
the better situated units seem adequately to discount 
probably somewhat lower first quarter earnings this 
year than were witnessed in 1934 (because of a nar- 
rower spread between crude and gasoline prices), and 
the group undeniably constitutes an inflation hedge. 


Cigarettes: The cigarette shares have recently been 
————= performing in even less satisfactory man- 
ner than the stock market as a whole. For some time 
this group has been far from cheap on an earnings 
basis, its greatest attribute being somewhat better 
dividend yields than obtainable from most shares of 
comparable quality. There has been apparent a ten- 
dency on the part of some investment quarters to take 
existing handsome profits on the shares, not because 
of any fundamental weakness in the industry, but to 
shift funds into more speculative situations, and this 
together with talk of enactment of a Pennsylvania tax 
on cigarette sales constitute the explanation for the 
market performance of the group. From the standpoint 
of price appreciation, the shares still do not appear out- 
standingly attractive but retention of the better issues 
strictly for income purposes is warranted by those who 
are willing to ignore possible near term price changes. 


For nearly four weeks the various commodity 
price indexes have been registering an abrupt 
decline following the peak established around the begin- 
ning of March. The break in cotton, and a spreading of 
sympathetic influence to other commodities, is the most 
important reason for the general decline although some 
individual items have been affected by special factors. 
Although the near term outlook for general price trends 
may be none too clear, from a longer term point of view 
the direction of movement is upward. Despite the im- 
portant advances which have so far occurred, no less an 
authority than Dr. E. W. Kemmerer has stated that the 
cost of living must rise another 50 per cent.from present 
levels merely fully to take up “the ‘slack’ represented 
by the reduction of 41 per cent in the gold content of 
our dollar.” 


Prices: 


the Ticker 


failed to depress the market greatly and for the second 
consecutive week commission houses were long on bal- 
ance. Bearishness is still rampant on the floor, mostly 
because of the action of the market itself. A few 
traders jumped on the utility band-wagon, however, 
after two leading investment trusts had rather well 
cleaned up the tag-end of the offerings, and began to 
make a noise in Consolidated Gas, Columbia Gas and 
Electric and North American. On the rally, the pro- 
fessionals were still buying, but it was a rather dismal 
scramble with all the honors going to the trusts. One 
of the more prominent professional operators had the 
doubtful distinction of paying the rally’s best prices 
for at least two blocks of utility stocks; the sellers of 
one of the blocks, so the floor reports, being an oddlot 
house. 
(Please turn to page 335) 
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Talk of inflationary potentialities is being muffled by 
government spokesmen, but it is impossible to escape 
the implications contained in the cold statistics of 


national income and the rising debt burden. 


This 


analytical study of the situation is of the greatest 
importance to the investor and businessman alike.— 


The Editors. 
By Louis 


OVERNOR ECCLES of the 

Federal Reserve Board stoutly 
denies there will be any inflation. 
Then in the next breath he confesses 
there exists the potentiality for a 
tremendous credit inflation. 

Donald Richberg has stated there 
would be no inflation while President 
Roosevelt remained at the head of 
the Government. Then he qualified 
his statement by inserting in it the 
word “monetary.” 

So far, Secretary Morgenthau has 
not gone on record illuminating the 
position of the Treasury Department 
on this mooted problem. 

But the President himself has de- 
clared that prices are still below the 
1926 level: the goal he has set for 
his recovery program. 

On the other hand the well known 
doctor for sick currencies, Dr. E. W. 
Kemmerer, predicts ultimate infla- 
tion. Living costs will increase 116 
per cent, which in itself will spell 
inflation. Like a sensible man he 
will not prognosticate as to when it 
will start, for such major move- 
ments develop slowly. No time or 
date can be set for them. 


Consistent Inconsistencies 


For spokesmen of the Administra- 
tion to talk one way and think 
another there exists a plausible ex- 
planation. It would not be con- 
sistent to allow the impression to 
prevail that inflation is likely to 
come when the Administration is 
more concerned at this moment with 
its large debt refunding problem. 
Inflation would upset its success. 
However, the Administration has an 
“out” up its sleeve for it can en- 
courage credit inflation and in so 
doing avoid monetary inflation. 

But the country after two years 
of unsuccessful experimentation is 
in such an impasse that only two 
roads appear to be definitely open to 
it. One is the road of inflation, 
whether it be called credit or mone- 
tary. The other road, much more 
ominous, leads to further deflation, 
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under a tremendously increased debt 
structure, that will end in more 
serious disturbance than that which 
occurred in the last year of the 
Hoover Administration. What would 
make such a crisis a critical thing 
is that the Nation would not then 
have the reserves to fall back upon 
that it had in 1932 and 1933. 

To get an intelligent picture of 
the real probability we face, the law 
of cause and effect must be inter- 
preted. If the cause is definitely 
present, inevitably its effect will 
later develop. 


Billions in National Debt 


The cause is fixedly here. It is 
distinctly apparent in the increase 
in the national debt which, on the 
basis of the present rate of gain, it 
is estimated amounted to approxi- 
mately $34 billions in 1934. It was 
$17.6 billions in 1928, and before the 
war it amounted to but $1 billion. 

This debt expansion has brought 
a total gain of about $1 billion in 
annual interest pay- 
ments which must be 
secured out of the earn- 
ings of the country. 
Taxes today take nearly 
25 cents of every dollar 
earned. And taxes must 
somehow be raised to 
save the Government 
from continuous deficits, 
made larger and larger 
until the earnings power 
of the people is drained 
dry. 

Usually, and through 
an orderly process, in- 
creased taxation and en- 
larged debt can only be 
supported by a corre- 
sponding expansion of 
the revenues of the 
people. Since there is 
no alchemy yet discov- 
ered by which revenues 


WHICH 
ROAD? 


must be encouraged, else the whole 
structure collapses. 

Now when we look at the figures 
representing the national income, in- 
flation is inescapably forced upon in- 
telligent conviction. The national 
income has dropped from $84 billions 
in 1928 to $47 billions in 1933 and in 
1934 improved by less than $2 bil- 
lions. In other words, the gain in 
income has been far short of match- 
ing a 100 per cent expansion in debt 
and greater increase in taxation. 

Here you have the cause. The 
effect is as surely marked on the 
horizon of the future. - 

There is no gate through which 
we can escape. We shall be com- 
pelled to increase our national in- 
come commensurate with our added 
obligations and no political magic 
can avoid it, however much they may 
soft-pedal inflationary talk. 

Prices must be raised. The profit 
level must be encouraged. Business 
must have confidence restored to it 
and the jam on credits removed; the 
circulation of money must be in- 
vigorated, the only practical means 
by which we can meet our obliga- 
tions under a capitalistic system. 

Credit inflation seems to be the 
soundest economic policy to pursue. 
If this fails there remains only 
monetary inflation, which when it 
has run its full course will leave 
the country worse off than it is now. 

Let us hope that credit expansion 
will be the solution of our inevitable 
inflation problem. 


can be drawn from the 
clouds, like manna, 
profits and_ business 


—Macauley in the Mirror 


THE BURNING QUESTION 
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Why Liquor Stocks Sell Low 


Earnings Ratio takes into account (1) unseasoned con- 
sumption trend, (2) need for building up inventories 
and (3) ever-present threat of competition 


HERE is one feature of the 

liquor business that’s jolly. It 
does not cost much to go into it. It 
is estimated that for $400,000 or 
$500,000, you can put up a cracker- 
jack distillery with a capacity of 
1,200,000 gallons a year. But, it is 
easier said than done. True, the 
initial small expense is attractive, 
but the initial product is awful. It 
takes about four years to build up an 
acceptable stock. And there is where 
the cost comes in. A man can go 
into the business of making spirits, 
but he must wait before he can take 
his wares to market—unless he is 
willing to risk an “unpalatable” rep- 
utation. 


The Advantage of Leadership 


And it is on that basis that estab- 
lished companies have an advantage 
—such companies as National Dis- 
tillers Products Corporation and 
Schenley' Distillers Corporation. 
They have matured gallonage on 


‘ hand. They can sell it “straight” 


or use it for blending purposes. 
And as they sell their “old” stuff, 
they keep putting green spirits away 
in kegs to season. 

The problem of stowing a large 
supply of stocks in warehouses, 
growing old, has been the chief 
reason why many liquor companies 
have gone into debt. The business 
demands a constant “layaway’—a 
stable inventory of aging liquors. 

Since prohibition, because of a 
scarcity of seasoned merchandise, 
prices have been high. Distilling 
companies with good whiskies on 
hand, either for blending or sale, 
have been able to obtain good prices. 
But the constant threat of new com- 
petition is a factor to be reckoned 
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with. And it accounts in large part 
for the low earnings ratios at which 
leading stocks sell. 

For example, National reported 
net income of $5.51 a share on its 
2,022,083 shares of common in 1934. 
At recent levels, the stock can be 
bought at five times earnings. In 
the case of Schenley Distillers, the 
disparity is even greater. Earnings 
last year were $6.63 a share on the 
1,050,000 shares of common. The 
earnings ratio at recent levels is 
one-to-four. 

Obviously, as long as competition 
can easily develop, say in three or 
four years—the time which it 
takes to age spirits—investors are 
bound to be dubious. In addition, 
the companies have been in debt to 
banks for working funds, because so 
much has gone into building up ware- 
house stocks. At the year-end Na- 
tional Distillers was in debt to banks 
to the amount of $5.2 millions (since 
reduced to $3.2 millions) and Schen- 
ley owed banks $1.5 million. Debts 
reduce dividend possibilities. 

National recently declared a 50 
cent payment, but the stock is not 


on a regular basis. In its annuaj 
report, Schenley referred to the need 
to build up inventories and add to 
plants, and for that reason officers 
felt that “attainment of the com- 
pany’s objectives would have been 
hampered by the payment of a 
dividend.” 

Last year was the first full year 
of operation after repeal. Today, 40 
States have legalized the sale of 
liquor. Consequently, no trend of 
consumption has been defined. Not 
enough time has elapsed to provide 
an “experience chart.” That in- 
troduces consumption uncertainty. 
Thus, the industry is confronted 
with three main problems: (1) New 
competition which may break down 
the price level; (2) Uncertainty of 
demand; (3) Necessity of financing 
maturing stocks. 


Liquor Stocks Attractive? 


These factors preclude accepting 
the recent earnings statements of 
the liquor companies at their face 
value. Admittedly, 1934 was a good 
year, but the question is: What of 
1935 and 1936? For persons willing 
to accept speculative risks, both Na- 
tional Distillers and Schenley stocks 
appear worthy of retention. Na- 
tional has a larger supply of old 
whiskies on hand and affords a broad 
representation in the industry be- 
cause of its extensive business, both 
as a distiller and distributor. 


A Revival Ahead for 
the “War Brides’? 


The new European war scare recalls the large profits 
in armament stocks during the World War. But will 
history repeat? 


HE increasing seriousness of 
the war scare in Europe has not 
brought about any major bull mar- 
ket in armament stocks up to the 
present time, but the shares of some 
of the leading English and Euro- 
pean munitions makers have dis- 
played firmness in the face of gen- 
eral weakness in other equities on 
the London, Paris and Berlin ex- 
changes and there have been brief 
but spirited rallies in some of these 
issues. Granting that the current 
saber rattling may be far in advance 
of the actual outbreak of hostilities, 
the ultimate inevitability of which 
is finding increasing acceptance, the 
contrast provided by the sluggish 
market action of the American 
stocks which were the prominent 
“war brides” of the years 1914-1918 
is striking. 
Even if a new European war were 


a strong probability for the near 
term future it is by no means certain 
that the stocks of the steel, chemical 
and other companies which manu- 
facture the products which are the 
sinews of war would be selling much 
higher than current levels. There 
are several good reasons for believ- 
ing that the war profits of American 
corporations would not remotely ap- 
proach those of the last World War 
even if a new conflict should be 
fought on a larger scale. The pro- 
ponents of severe war-time limita- 
tion of corporation profits have 
strong support in the Administra- 
tion and among the general public 
and some legislation of this char- 
acter is likely to be enacted during 
the current session of Congress. 
The new measure will probably not 
be as severe as that advocated by 
Senator Nye, who would place a tax 
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vf 100 per cent on war profits, but 
will probably be quite restrictive. 
The Senate Munitions Committee has 
been working on this legislation for 
a long time and some definite action 
is expected in the near future. 

It would not be surprising if legis- 
lation should also be enacted pro- 
hibiting the extension of credits to 
foreign governments for war pur- 
poses. The Johnson Act already 
prohibits the sale of bonds in the 
United States by any country which 
is in default on the debts arising 
from the last war, which interdic- 
tion would cover almost all of the 
more important prospective com- 
batants. Even without further legis- 
lation there is considerable question 
as to the ability of the European 
nations to obtain large credits for 
the purchase of war materials be- 
cause economic trends since the last 
war would not provide much basis 
of encouragement in respect to the 
possibilities for repayment. France’s 
large gold reserves might permit her 
to make substantial cash purchases, 
but in a protracted war, the bulk of 
the munitions orders would depend 
upon the extertsion of credits from 
other sources. 


Unworkable 
Price Control 


VERY major experiment in price 

control has ended in a collapse, 
yet in spite of the disastrous re- 
sults our Government persists in re- 
peating these errors. Therefore it 
so happens that whenever a price 
crumbles below its pegged notch 
speculators are held up by our mis- 
guided legislators as being respon- 
sible. With them it seems there is 
no such law as that of supply and 
demand, 

This is what happened to cotton 
when it suddenly slumped under 12 
cents a pound, the figure the Gov- 
ernment set for making loans on this 
staple. At once a southern Sena- 
tor called for an investigation. The 
investigation of trading on the cot- 
ton exchanges revealed that specula- 
tion or bear raiding had nothing to 
do with the sharp decline. Hoover 
made the same mistake when he 
started out to buy wheat in order 
to maintain its price, at an ultimate 
cost to the tax payers of more than 
$500 millions. 

Artificial price control cannot 
work and never will. The British 
tried to control rubber under the 
Stevenson Act and the result was 
disastrous to the entire rubber in- 
dustry. Brazil attempted it with 
coffee and had to burn the surplus 
stocks it accumulated over several 
years. Yet we persist in trying price 
control experiments in an effort to 
regulate the natural laws. 
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Dividend Paying Stocks 
as Inflation Hedges 


Under prevailing conditions most investors who desire 
to hedge their positions against the threat of inflation 
are equally desirous of receiving a reasonable current 


return. 


Can the two attributes be satisfactorily 


combined ? 


I N THE face of the triple threat of 
a credit base that would allow an 
unprecedented credit expansion, a 
swollen Government debt mounting 
by staggering increments to hitherto 
undreamed-of heights, and_ the 
agitation of small and powerful 
groups of monetary inflationists both 
within Congress and without, it is 
small wonder that investors are feel- 
ing impelled to depart considerably 
from traditional conservative invest- 
ment policies. 

For most of them, export of 
capital to seek refuge in other coun- 
tries is entirely unsatisfactory be- 
cause of practical difficulties involved 
and the lack of assurance that any 
greater degree of security would in 
fact be achieved over a period of 
time. Direct ownership of commodi- 
ties is likewise impractical because 
of physical difficulties and costs of 
storage, and the best available in- 
strumentality is to be found in the 
establishment of an equity position 
in corporations which are advan- 
tageously situated with respect to 
important commodities and products. 

Producers of primary raw mate- 
rials are perhaps to be favored over 
most processing enterprises in rela- 
tion to the possibility of an extreme 
monetary inflation, but both cate- 
gories are beneficiaries of rising 
price trends such as inevitably ac- 
company an inflationary (or normal) 
upward trend in business. 

Many stocks of this character do 


DIVIDEND PAYERS 
AS INFLATION HEDGES 


1934 Indi- 

Net Divi- Re- cated 

Per dend cent Curr. 

STOCK: Share Rate Price Yield 

Allied Chemical..... $6.83 $6.00 128 4.7% 
Beech-Nut Packing.. 4.37 *3.50 76 4.6 


Cerro de Pasco..... {D0.27 200 43 4.7 
Kennecott Copper. . . 
National Steel. ..... 
Socony-Vacuum.... 
Standard Oil of Calif. $1.01 1.00 29 34 
United Carbon. ..... 


*Including extras. f 1933 calendar year. 
9 months ended September 30, 1934. 


not afford any appreciable dividend 
return, while among the strong in- 
come producing equities there are 
many issues which are less favorably 
situated with respect to inventories 
and raw material sources. There- 
fore, a careful study of both fields 
was made for the purpose of select- 
ing a number of stocks from among 
those which combined the desired at- 
tributes of both categories. The 
average yield of 4.4 per cent afforded 
by the group presented herewith is 
considered quite satisfactory in 
view of the limitations governing the 
selection, and there is the possibility, 
if not probability, that a number of 
these issues will augment their pay- 
ments during the year. 


Security Holders 


Protest 


N THE theory that by holding 

out inducements to key em- 
ployees, in form of earnings or in 
stock options, those employees would 
render more effective work, several 
prominent corporations have re- 
quested their shareholders’ ap- 
proval of such arrangements. West- 
inghouse Electric and Thompson 
Products both have submitted such 
propositions. No more inopportune 
time could have been chosen for such 
a suggestion, for security holders 
feel that throughout the last four 
lean years they have had to prac- 
tise considerable self denial when 
it came to getting dividends on 
their stocks, and quite naturally a 
storm of protest has been aroused. 
When an executive is hired it is 
usually at a good salary and in the 
old fashioned days of carrying on 
business he was supposed to render 
his best service, or else someone 
else soon would be found to take his 
place. 

Conditions and_ responsibilities 
have not undergone such a radical 
change as to warrant additional re- 
wards unless under circumstances of 
an exceptional nature. At least, such 
rewards should not be handed out 
when corporations are not paying 
any dividends to their shareholders. 
Under such circumstances stock- 
holders have a right to register a 
protest and they are doing so with 
considerable gusto. 
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New “Standstill” Plan 
for the Seaboard 


Expiration of the 3-year agreement adopted in 1932 

and failure of the road’s earnings to show substantial 

recovery have necessitated the adoption of another 
“standstill” arrangement. 


HE first “standstill agreement” 

of the Seaboard Air Line, au- 
thorized in February, 1932, by the 
U. S. District Court and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, ex- 
pired February 1, 1935. This 
agreement provided for (1) ex- 
change of equipment obligations 
maturing prior to December 31, 
1934, for 3-year receivers’ certifi- 
cates, (2) refunding of outstand- 
ing receivers’ certificates through 
exchange for a new series maturing 
February 1, 1935, and (3) an under- 
taking by representatives of the 
divisional (senior) mortgage bonds 
not to institute foreclosure proceed- 
ings for a three-year period ending 
February 1, 1935. No interest pay- 
ments on the senior mortgage bonds 
were contemplated, but the lien of 
the receivers’ certificates (a form of 
obligation which frequently takes 
precedence over all outstanding 
bonds) was made junior to that of 
these divisional mortgages. The 
latter are secured by first mortgages 
on most of the company’s main lines 
extending from Portsmouth and 
Richmond, Va., to Jacksonville and 
Tampa, Fla. 


The Trend of Earnings 


When this plan was adopted it was 
hoped that the company’s earnings 
would improve sufficiently before its 
expiration to permit the formulation 
and adoption of some permanent 
plan of reorganization. Although 
there has been material recovery as 
compared with 1932, in which year 
the Seaboard earned only 8 per cent 
of fixed charges, the record has not 
been especially impressive. In 1933, 
the road carned 32 per cent of fixed 
charges but last year there was a 
rather sharp decline, and the pre- 
liminary report for 1934 shows only 
20 per cent of fixed charges cov- 
ered. There has been a further 
marked decline in traffic and earn- 
ings in the first quarter of 1935. 


Since it is evident that much more 
progress must be made toward re- 
storation of the company’s earning 
power before reorganization plans 
could be advanced with much hope 
of success, and since the probabili- 
ties are that considerable time will 
pass before conditions improve suffi- 
ciently to provide a good basis for 
reorganization, another “standstill 
plan” has been formulated. Some 
such agreement is desirable since 
foreclosure of the mortgages secur- 
ing the senior bonds might tend to 
dismember the system and would 
almost certainly eradicate whatever 
equity the holders of the junior 
mortgage bonds might otherwise be 
able to retain. Furthermore, fore- 
closure of the senior mortgage bonds 
would be prejudicial to the interests 
of the holders of the receivers’ cer- 
tificates, whose lien ranks between 
that of the divisional senior mort- 
gages and that of the junior mort- 
gage bonds (first 4s, 1950, refund- 
ing 4s, 1959, first and consolidated 
6s, 1945, secured 5s, 1931, and ad- 
justment 5s, 1949). 


New Plan Approved 


The new plan has received the 
approval of the Federal Court super- 
vising the receivership and it ap- 
pears likely that the other authori- 
ties whose assent must be obtained 
will approve. In return for an 
agreement on the part of the senior 
mortgage bondholders to refrain 
from instituting foreclosure pro- 
ceedings for a further period of five 
years, payment of one-half of the 
interest maturing on these under- 
lying obligations is provided. These 
payments, which will amount to 
$286,800 annually, would be offset 
and additional savings’ effected 


through a reduction in interest pay-— 


ments on equipment trust obligations 
and receivers’ certificates. The ap- 
proximately $4.5 millions receivers’ 
certificates issued for cash in the 
years 1931-32 would be extended for 
five years and the interest reduced 
from 6 to 4 per cent. The other 
maturing receivers’ certificates and 
the $14.2 millions equipment trust 
obligations not exchanged under the 
old plan would be exchanged for a 
new series of receivers’ certificates, 
maturing February 1, 1945, Interest 
on these certificates would be 2 per 
cent for the first three years, 3 per 


cent for the following two years and 
34 per cent thereafter to maturity. 

Adoption of the plan would result 
in a saving of about $1 million in 
1935, about $850,000 in 1936 and 
1937, and smaller but substantial 
amounts in later years, since the 
interest rates on the outstanding 
receivers’ certificates and a large 
part of the equipment obligations 
range from 5 to 6 per cent. The 
plan naturally will not be welcomed 
by holders of these two classes of 
securities since it reduces their in- 
come return and gives recognition 
to the prior status of the divisional 
mortgage bonds. However, some ar- 
rangement of this general type is 
necessary, under present conditions, 
to enable the Seaboard to break even 
on a cash basis, and it appears that 
the senior bondholders have a 
strong claim to better treatment 
than that accorded them in the 1932 
plan, which gave them no share in 
interest payments. The representa- 
tives of all classes of senior obliga- 
tions reserve the right to make 
claims for increased interest pay- 
ments in the event that the road’s 
earnings should improve sufficiently 
to justify larger disbursements. 

The strong mortgage position of 
the divisional bonds secured by liens 
on parts of the main line mileage 
appears to justify retention of any 
moderate holdings of these bonds. 
At present low market prices, little 
would be realized by liquidation of 
the junior mortgage bonds. Never- 
theless, transfers to more promising 
situations might be preferable to 
waiting for a period of years only 
to receive scanty recognition in the 
reorganization which will eventually 
take place. 


Liquidating Value 
Not a Good Guide 


HE shares of so many invest- 

ment trusts, insurance companies 
and other financial institutions have 
sold below liquidating value in re- 
cent years that some discouraged 
investors have concluded that that 
measure of value is scarcely more 
reliable than the outmoded criterion 
of book value for railroad and in- 
dustrial shares. Liquidating value, 
as computed for insurance stocks, 
still has some value as a guide to 
reasonable market valuations, espe- 
cially in respect to the shares of 
those companies which are _ so 
strongly situated that there is little 
or no likelihood of liquidation. But 
in the investment trust group, re- 
latively few stocks are selling at or 
close to levels representing liquidat- 
ing values. Some investment trusts 
of the “mutual” type maintain con- 
tinuously bids for their shares at 
levels representing the per share 
equity in the underlying assets at 
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current market prices, minus a fee 
for handling transactions. On the 
other hand stockholders of “closed 
trusts,” traded on the exchanges or 
over -the-counter, wishing to sell 
their holdings, generally must ac- 
cept a price materially below the 
equity in the company’s portfolio as 
measured by current market quota- 
tions. 

There are a number of reasons for 
the seeming discrepancies, which are 
very marked in some cases. One is 
that with a few notable exceptions 
the theory of a “premium for expert 
management,” which was so pre- 
valent in the early days of the in- 
vestment trust movement in this 
country, has been discredited by the 
management and market records of 
the past few years. Of great prac- 
tical importance is the fact that in- 


vestment trust stocks generally are 


not as readily acceptable as collateral 
for bank and other loans as the ma- 
jority of the securities comprising 
the bulk of the trusts’ assets. 

Furthermore, the experience of the 
depression years shows that liquidat- 
ing values, instead of being a defi- 
nite and exact guide, are largely 
theoretical. Large blocks of stocks 
can generally be liquidated only at 
prices below the prevailing markets, 
except when a bull market is under 
way, and at such times liquidations 
are usually not in process. Liquida- 
tion of the typical investment trust 
could be effected only by the sale of 
blocks of stock of a size sufficiently 
large to cause a serious break in 
market quotations, unless a long 
period of time were taken for com- 
pletion of the process. In the latter 
event, intervening market trends 
might be adverse. The small volume 
of trading and thinness of current 
markets lends emphasis to the theo- 
retical nature of liquidating values 
under present conditions. 


Phelps Dodge Earnings 
Highest Since 1929 


Aided by a firmer domestic price structure for copper 
and increased consumption, Phelps Dodge showed a 
good increase in earnings last year. 


ROSS income of Phelps Dodge 

in the second half of last year 
declined 5.5 per cent below that of 
the earlier six months, but with net 
earnings in the final period of 21 
cents a share (before depletion) 
added to the 39 cents previously re- 
ported, company operated in the 
black for the first time since 1930, 
and at the highest rate since 1929. 
Expenses were practically the same 
in both six-month periods, the de- 
cline in earnings reflecting lower 
sales volume. 


The 1935 Outlook 


In some respects the outlook for 
the current period compares favor- 
ably with last year. The Blue Eagle 
price of copper is some 9 per cent 
above the average prevailing in the 
first half of 1934, and consumption 
figures have been following an up- 
ward trend, being aided by higher 
world sales at better average prices. 
January and February domestic con- 
sumption was moderately above the 
average monthly totals for last year 
and buying in March was_ some- 
what stronger. Consumption of cop- 


per in domestic markets last year. 


exceeded production by approximately 
48,000 tons. 

The immediate picture contains 
too many uncertain elements for the 
domestic producers to offer much 
near term promise of expanding 


Driving the 


OSEPH P. KENNEDY, the affable 

and well-meaning chairman of the 
Securities & Exchange Commission, 
thinks Wall Street’s blues are un- 
warranted and would like to see 
them vanish for they have the 
tendency to infect the nation. Would 
it were possible, but when a com- 
munity, whether it is made up of 
brokers and financiers or by any 
special industry, is and has been eat- 
ing up its capital, it requires some- 
thing more than a dose of sunshine 
to transmute the blues into opti- 
mistic cheerfulness. 

It is well enough to point out 
without any qualification the recent 
upturn of 34 per cent in trade, but 
when this improvement is weighed 


Blues Away 


against the increased expenses im- 
posed by much heavier taxation and 
larger costs of operations the codes 
have created without a corresponding 
expansion in the profit level, this 
exhibition of statistics lacks impres- 
siveness that a general reference to 
it aims to create. 

In the first place neither brokers 
nor the exchanges create patronage; 
this comes from public confidence 
and this must be the first requisite 
to any substantial recovery in 
security prices. Let Washington 
lift the brakes which are clamping 
down on business and it would not 
take long for the blues to vanish 
and .cheerfulness and hopefulness 
take their place. 
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profit margins. Expenses are ad- 
mittedly high and may go higher. 
Phelps Dodge pointed out that taxes 
absorbed almost 45 cents a share last 
year. But the chief factor of un- 
certainty is the domestic price struc- 
ture after the Code expires June 16. 
The Administration has given signs 
of changing its position on price- 
fixing schemes and even if the Code 
is extended, some observers believe 
that the clause pegging the domestic 
price at 9 cents will be dropped. 
Last year there was a sharp wave of 
forward buying in anticipation of 
the fixed price which partly caused 
the increased sales in the early half 
of the year. Consumers may limit 
buying to a minimum protection 
over the next few months of the 
current period, and what steps the 
industry is prepared to take to main- 
tain prices, is not subject to determi- 
nation, 


Competition in World Markets 


The world markets seem to offer 
the better possibilities for expanding 
sales; but domestic companies like 
Phelps Dodge must compete against 
the low-cost African and South 
American producers, as well as with 
the Canadian copper, which is largely 
a by-product metal. However, for- 
eign prices of copper have advanced 
more than half a cent a pound in 
the past month and are now ap- 
proaching levels which should permit 
some export business, though at a 
low margin of profit. 

In view of the near term uncer- 
tainties, the common shares of 
Phelps Dodge do not offer outstand- 
ing possibilities for sustained price 
recovery over the immediate future. 
But the stock in relation to its even- 
tual earning power, given more 
normal conditions in the heavy in- 
dustries, is one of the more con- 
servative metal speculations, and 
from a longer range viewpoint offers 
definite attraction as an inflation 
hedge. (Factograph No. 85, Last 


B&B, Aug. 29, ’34.) 
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PASSING 


IMPRESSIONS 


By EUGENE KATz 


An aggressive scramble is on for the 

Hich world’s cotton trade and if we do not 

& watch ourselves we are likely to lose 

Cotton our share of it, and losing it, lose an 

Prices important part of our total export 

trade. While such a loss would not 

impoverish the South anew, for she has learned to grow 

other crops, it would weaken her materially and affect 
the nation as a whole. 

One of the amazing things about this Administration 
is that it learns nothing from experience, and from 
experience so recent that it should be vivid. Having 
failed in its attempt to regulate the quantity of grains 
and cattle because it failed to make allowance for the 
vagaries of human and elemental Nature, Congress 
blithely passed the Bankhead cotton curtailment act 
and now finds itself again in conflict with Nature and 
natural laws. There have been heavy rains in the 
South, and while rain is good for cotton it is destruc- 
tive of the purposes of the Bankhead Act. Abundance 
and high prices do not go together. 

Taxpayers will have to pay for the failure of cotton 
curtailment as they paid for the failure in grains and 
cattle. We could have held our cotton market in- 
definitely if the Bankhead Act had not raised prices. 
The world was accustomed to buy from us. We have 
been in the cotton business for nearly two hundred 
years. 


What the Washington politicians 
cannot see, or seeing it, are indifferent 
to, is that today goods are bought on 
price and unless a nation has some- 

Export thing exclusively its own it must be 
prepared to make a price which is 

sensibly in alignment with competitive prices, and that 
means low prices. Instead of doing that our legislators 
contrived a law that raised prices. Cotton growers, 
being in the uneconomic but enviable position of having 
their profits guaranteed, cheerfully approved the idea. 

If we were to lose our hold as the most important 
factor in the world’s cotton trade, it would take us 
many years, regardless of reduced prices in the future, 
to win that trade back. That is the situation that 
Brazil is now facing because of her numerous coffee 
curtailment schemes and is the reason why she is turn- 
ing energetically to the growing of cotton. Our cotton 
exports are down 40 per cent the past seven months. 
As to the future, in addition to the old competition 
from Egypt and India and the new from Brazil, Italy 
and Japan are preparing to grow the staple in Abyssinia 
and Russia announces a crop of six million bales for 
1935, about one-half our own average crop. As she 
needs gold, she is certain to export most of it at low 
prices. This will delight the cotton mills of the world 
but will not improve our situation, 

It will serve no purpose for the Government to store 
the cotton that we do not need domestically and cannot 
export at present prices. It would be more practical 
to subsidize the grower on his exports and then peg 
the domestic price, if the Government continues de- 
termined to increase commodity prices. Holding our 
markets would justify the cost. We would be charged 
with dumping and worse, but these are no times 
to be sensitive of the precise nomenclature of an ac- 
cusation. 
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The utility managements are making 
Gestie a mistake to pull their punches in 
their counter-attacks against Govern- 
ment utility policies. There is an air 
of docility and apology about their re- 
plies which will win them neither new 
friends nor respect from their enemies. The Govern- 
ment has not hesitated to use harmless figures to 
serve sensational purposes, and the managements can 
at least reply with animation. 

United Gas Improvement unearthed an excellent para- 
graph from a book written in 1929 by David Lilienthal, 
head of the TVA, in which he sang paeans of praise to 
the role the holding company played in the develop- 
ment of the utility industry. The corporation took a 
thousand lines to reprint the excerpt, but gave the 
author’s name in inconspicuous type. 

Congress has received over 500,000 communications 
protesting against the Wheeler-Rayburn bill. Answers 
indicate that what the legislators picked on most fre- 
quently was admission that mistakes had been made 
in the past. If the past were to be the predicate for 
judgment of the present, insurance companies, banks, 
railroads and the fifty largest corporations would be in 
as great jeopardy as the utilities are. Let managements 
argue on the basis of the present and ignore the past, 
as all industries must. 

What irks legislators and the Government is that 
utilities use propaganda. The reply to that is, how 
else can they fight back? and who but the Government 
taught them the uses of that weapon? They complain 
that the utilities spend the stockholders’ money for 
propaganda. The reply to that is that for every dime 
a utility spends to defend its stockholders the Govern- 
ment by its venomous threats has already caused them 
losses of millions. 


Counter- 
Attacks 


The technocrats had the misfortune 

Man to come upon us when -the national 

morale was at its lowest point. They 
and the hammered at the public so unmerci- 
Machine fully with their machinery statistics 
that the population could no longer 
stand the strain of the fears they aroused, and public 
opinion drove them from the scene. It seems now that 
there was something after all to what they said. 

A research committee of the NRA has issued a re- 
port on the automobile industry, the most highly ad- 
vanced, technically, of all industries, purporting to show 
the conditions under which the workers function. 
Government reports are usually partisan and hence not 
always reliable, but if the statements made approach 
the facts and the truth they are sufficiently astounding 
to make one ask what the future holds for the mechanic 
and how we are to reduce unemployment. 

The committee asserts that workers are discharged 
at 40 because they are not fast enough to keep up with 
the machine. Where a few years ago 250 men finished 
100 eight-cylinder motor blocks, today 19 men finish 
250. The labor cost of an automobile door in 1929 
was $4 and today is 15 cents. Body framing and the 
finishing of wooden body frames before paneling, which 
used to cost $3 for each operation, now costs 35 cents 
and 20 cents, respectively. 

But despite these savings in costs, motor companies 
are not showing increased net profits. 
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Speculative Preferred Stocks 
for Businessmen 


Five distinctly speculative stocks, all of which carry 
dividend accumulations; some should now be ap- 


proaching a regular basis. 


As a yardstick of relative 


value, the stocks are all available at approximately 
10 times last year’s earnings. 


HE following group of stocks 

bear the label “preferred” in the 
capital structures of the respective 
companies, but for all intents and 
purposes they can be regarded at 
the present time as having most of 
the attributes of common shares. 
All carry dividend arrears, which 


‘means that near term payments will 


be governed more by the rate of 
earnings over the coming months 
than by the theoretical dividends 
called for by the stock agreements. 
Furthermore, all are _ selling at 
prices around ten times recent earn- 
ings, a time-honored yardstick for 
common stock values. 


CHICAGO PNEUMATIC TOOL, $3.50 
cumulative convertible (share for 
share) preferred (no par) is junior 
to some $2.2 millions funded debt. 
Earnings last year amounted to 
$2.16 per share, first time company 
operated in black since 1930 and best 
profit since 1929. Fair financial 
position, although cash holdings 
were small at the year-end, and 
notes payable amounted to $566,000. 
Accumulated dividends amount to 


basis. Dividend arrears now amount 
to $2.374 per share. Company paid 
$2.50 per share on account of ac- 
cumulations in 1934 and made a $2 
distribution in February. The stock 
around 32 would yield better than 8 
per cent on the regular annual rate. 
The company manufactures auto- 
mobile parts including shock ab- 
sorbers, spring bumpers and related 
lines. Ford is an important customer, 
although other automobile manufac- 
turers also are users of company’s 
products. Reflecting upturn in de- 
mand, earnings in 1934 were equiva- 
lent to $5.34 per share and finances 
were in good order at the year-end. 
(Factograph No, 212.) 


MAYTAG $3 cumulative preferred 
(no par) is subject to $5.9 millions 
$6 first preferred. Earnings in 
1934, after allowing for full divi- 
dends on the first preferred, were 
equal to $5.62 per share against 


$2.97 in the previous year. Net. 
working capital amounted to $6.8 
millions on December 31 last. Ar- 
rears total $6.75 per share, giving 
effect to the payment of 75 cents a 
share February 2, 1935. Company 
makes electric and gasoline-driven 
washing machines and electric iron- 
ers; substantial accumulated demand 
should be evident with more normal 
general conditions, although competi- 
tion has made for small profit mar- 
gins. The $3 preferred, around 42, 
would yield around 8 per cent after 
deducting arrears. 


REMINGTON-RAND 7 per cent first 
preferred ($100 par) carries divi- 
dend accumulations amounting to 
$22.75 per share. Earnings for the 
first nine months ended December 
31, 1934, were equal to $6.06 per 
share. For the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1934, $8.06 per share was 
reported. Net working capital of 
$21 millions and improved: sales vol- 
ume warrants early consideration of 
dividend payments and some action 
may be taken after the current fiscal 
period earnings are available. Costs 
have increased, but selling prices are 
being adjusted to pass on greater 
expense burden. Field is competi- 
tive, but offers further expansion 
possibilities with general business 
revival. The stock around 80 ap- 
pears conservatively priced in rela- 
tien to equity position. (Facto- 
graph No. 64.) ; 


$14 per share. Expansion in road 
building and general construction 
activity would stimulate operations 
further; greater buying by railroads 
also would lift earnings. At 22, the 
stock is modestly valued in relation 


The Last Round-Up 


The “big swindle of 1933” which 
was uncovered by THE FINAN- 
CIAL WORLD, closes its final 
chapter with fraud indictments 


to long term outlook. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred ($100 par) is 
outstanding in the amount 65,657 
shares, on which dividend arrears 
are equal to $22.75 per share. Earn- 
ings last year amounted to $8.59 
per preferred share, but in the first 
half, the company operated at a loss. 
Good financial condition; cash alone 
being more than twice current liabili- 
ties. Some $5.6 millions debentures 
due 1942 outrank preferred stock. 
Company is a dominant factor in 
Diesel engine field and despite keen 
coripetition should profit from in- 
creased industrial application of 
these plants. The stock, around 89, 
has not exhausted better earnings 
conditions, and should soon be on a 
dividend basis. (Factograph No. 
54.) 


HOUDAILLE-HERSHEY $2.50 class A 
preference (no par) is convertible 
into class B on a _ share-for-share 


B,. 1989 


against William L. Jarvis and his 


cohorts. 


HE Atlas Tack stock manipula- 

tion, which was one of the big- 
gest scandals of the stock market 
last year, has finally reached its last 
round up with the indictment of 
fifteen men by the Federal authori- 
ties on the charge of fraud. 

It will be recalled by our readers 
that this flagrant stock market 
fraud was first exposed in THE 
FINANCIAL WORLD (see Dec. 20, ’33 
issue). 

The indictment does not reflect 
upon the Atlas Tack Corporation or 
any of its directors, who were un- 
aware of what was going on in the 
stock. 

The number one swindler turned 
out to be William L. Jarvis, as men- 
tioned in THE FINANCIAL WORLD at 
the time of the exposure; and Philip 
H. Philbin, Jr., person unknown to 
the Street, developed to be one of 


Jarvis’s tools. Mr. Philbin is now re- 
ported to be hunting tigers in India. 

In addition thirteen other in- 
dividuals were indicted, including a 
number of high-pressure stock sales- 
men who were employed to influence 
purchase of the stock by means of 
long distance telephone calls. Most 
of the telephone salesmen pretended 
to be the president of the McNeel 
Service. 

Through the purchase of McNeel’s 
Financial Service, a reputable organ- 
ization until it fell into the grip of 
Jarvis, tips were spread as to the 
business the company was doing, 
laying the groundwork to excite 
investors. This $600,000 swindle 
would probably have run into mil- 
lions were it not for the timely ex- 
posure by THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
which revealed the scheme to the 
authorities, 
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_VALUABLE FOR 
FUTURE REFERENCE 


Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies Steamship Lines 


HROUGH operating subsidiaries, includ- 

ing the Clyde-Mallory Lines, New York 
& Cuba Mail Steamship Co., Southern Steam- 
ship Co., and Ward Line, company engages 
in extensive passenger, mail and freight oceanic transport 
along the Atlantic Coast between the United States and 
Mexico, Cuba and the West Indian Islands. 

Management has been long identified with the company. 

Capitalization rather heavy. Consolidated funded debt, 
$22.1 millions; 99,700 shares of 5 per cent non-cumulative 
preferred ($100 par); 150,000 shares of no par common. 

Financial position only fair. Net working capital 
December 31, 1933, $2.4 millions; cash and marketable 
securities, $2.8 millions. Work- 
ing capital ratio: 2.5-to-1. 
Book value of common, $41.27 
per share. 

Erratic dividend record. 
Preferred disbursements varied 
from $5 to $1.25 annually 
from 1916 to 1931; omitted in 
1932; none since. Paid $11 
on common in 1917, $10 from 
1918 to 1920; $5 in 1921; 
nothing to 1930 when $3 was 
paid; none since. 

Recent accidents, notably the Morro Castle fire and 
Mohawk sinking, have damaged good will of the line, 
particularly in respect to passenger traffic. Unsettled 
political conditions in Cuba and Mexico have handicapped 
trade with the United States. Earnings depend on in- 
creased mercantile activity. 

Common stock is highly speculative. 
of Common: D. 


No. 305 


ATLANTIC GULF & WEST INDIES S.S 
Price = 
o 
Z Earned per share s\ 
Deficit per share 


Preferred stock bas equal voting 
power with common 


Appraisal Rating 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 
1933 1934 
March 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 March 31 June 30° Sept. 30 
$1.32 $0.93 D$2.32 D$i.66 D$0.02 D$3.49 D$3.73 


Dec. 31 
D$3.85 


Borg-Warner Corporation 


ONE of the most important manufacturers 
of automobile parts, notably clutches, 
carburetors, timing gears and chains and 
universal joints. Also produces industrial 
chains, farm implement parts, steel beer barrels, specialty 
steels, electric refrigerators (Norge) and stoves. - 

Management aggressive and capable. 

Sound capital structure; consists of $1,075,000 funded 
debt (subsidiary), 34,000 shares 7 per cent cumulative 
preferred stock (par $100) and 1,150,907 shares of $10 
par common stock. 

Strong financial position. Net working capital as of 
December 31, 1934, $15.4 millions; cash, $7.1 millions; 
marketable securities, $715,- 
460. Working capital ratio: 
4.3-to-1. Book value of com- 
mon, $22.79 per share. 

Regular dividends on pre- 
ferred stock since issuance; 
dividends paid on common in 
all recent years, at declining 
rates from 1929 to 1933. Cur- 
rent rate, $1.50 per annum, 
representing substantial in- 
creases in 1934. 

Since sales to motor vehicle 
industry, largely for original equipment, account for 60 
per cent or more of total business, company’s earnings tend 
to fluctuate in accord with volume of automobile produc- 
tion. Good market for electric refrigerators and other 
products of Borg-Warner has coincided with increased sales 
of automobiles since 1933. 

Preferred stock medium grade investment; common stock 
somewhat speculative. 

Appraisal Rating of Common: B+. 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS RECORD PER SHARE OF COMMON STOCK: 

933 ——- 1934 
March 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 March 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 
D$0.38 $0.57 $0.51 $0.14 $0.70 $0.89 $0.45 $1.02 


No. 306 


BORG - WARNER 


Price Range 


Earned share 


Deficit per share 
1927 1928 1928 1936 1931 1932 1933 1934 


Adjust to 50 per cent stock 
ividend in August, 1929 
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Container Corporation of America 


LARGEST manufacturer of paperboard 
shipping cartons, folding boxes and simi- 
lar products. Some nine plants are strate- 
gically located to serve a diversified list of 
industrial consumers. 

Progressive management, closely identified with Owens- 
Illinois Glass, which company is represented on board of 
directors. 

Rather complex capital structure. Funded debt, $7.8 
millions; 11,744 shares 7 per cent preferred original series 
and 322 shares 7 per cent preferred second series (both 
classes cumulative $100 par); 367,930 shares class A com- 
mon ($20 par); and 567,752 shares class B common 
(no par). 

Fair financial position. Net 


No. 307 


JCONTAINER CORP. of AMER. CL.“B’ 


2 (sted Feb, 1026 working capital December 31, 
. Price Range 1934, $2.8 millions; cash $820,- 
10 | 000; inventories, $2.5 millions. 
4 Working capital ratio: 2.6-to-1. 
Book value class A, $25.96 per 
share. 
par share 


Irregular dividend records. 
Last payment class B 1929; 
class A and preferreds sus- 
pended 1931, resumed on pre- 
‘ferred with declaration of a 
year’s distribution on arrears early in 1935. 

Repeal of prohibition laws greatly increased scope of 
activities and with a better price structure for products 
company’s recovery from 1932 depths was rapid. Com- 
petition with smaller manufacturers and trend of large 
corporations toward self-sufficiency in operations tend to 
limit profit expansion possibilities. 

All classes of stock are essentially speculative. Appraisal 
Rating of Class A: 


' RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF CLASS A: 

1933- 1934 

Mareh 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 Mareh 31 June 30 = Sept. 30 Dee. 31 
D$0.61 D$0.22 $0.70 $0.19 $0.72 $0.77 $0.39 $0.89 


$4 
1827 1928 1929 2938 1931 1932 1833 1934 


Listed on N. Y. S. E. 
in 1928 


Federal Water Service Corporation 


"THROUGH wholly-owned subsidiaries, fur- 

nishes water service for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial purposes to a popula- 
tion of approximately 2,500,000 in Alabama, 
California, Illinois, Kentucky, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Oregon, Pennsylvania Washington and West Virginia. 
Originally controlled by Tri-Utilities Corp.; now controlled 
by Utility Operators Company. 

Management is experienced; stock of Utility Operators 
Company owned by officers of Federal Water Service. 
_Capitalization complex. As of December 31, 1934, sub- 
sidiary funded debt was $93.4 millions; subsidiary pre- 
ferred stock, $25.9 millions; own funded debt, $7.0 millions; 
$15.2 

shares of class A; FEDERAL W. 
542,450 shares of class B; all 4% 


of latter owned by Utility [%| Price Ra 
Operators and Chase National [|%” 
Bank. Class A entitled to $2 


before Class B receives any- Earned per share _| $4 
2 

$2 


No. 308 


thing; after receiving $2 Class 
A participates with Class B in L__Deficit per share __" 
per share of class A. 

Unprepossessing financial 
position. Working capital 
deficit, December 31, 1934, $4.7 millions (since year-end 
company has paid off bank loans through sale of bonds by 
subsidiary); cash, year-end, $1.3 million. | 

No dividends have been paid on preferred stocks since 
ee 1931. Nothing paid on Class A since September 
1, 1931. 

Residential consumption fairly steady, but substantial 
earnings depend on revival of industrial activity. Diffuse 
territory served provides diversity of risk. Problem is to 
strengthen financial position. 

Class A stock highly speculative. Appraisal Rating: D+. 

Earnings reported quarterly on twelve months basis. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 


Class A now has equal voting 
bower with class B 
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McGraw-Hill Publishing Company 


A LEADING publisher of industrial, trade 
and business magazines. A _ subsidiary 
is also the world’s largest publisher of tech- 
nical and scientific books and another sub- 
sidiary issues nine catalogues and directories supplementary 
to trade publications. A 33-story office building in New 
York City is owned, subject to $3.8 millions mortgages. 

Able management long identified with business. 

Fair capital structure. Bonds, $1.6 million; $500,000 
subsidiary preferred stock; 600,000 shares no par common. 

Satisfactory financial position. Net working capital 
December 31, 1934, $1.2 million; cash,. $774,000. Working 
capital ratio: 2.2-to-1. Book value of common, $2.03 per share. 

Dividends paid on common 
from present company’s incep- 
tion in 1926 through 1931; 
none since. 

As chief source of revenue 
is from advertising lineage in 
trade periodicals, degree of 
business activity, particularly 
in capital goods industries, 
largely determines earnings 
trends. Certain operating 
efficiencies have been possible, 
but increased circulation of 
magazine and higher advertising revenues depend upon 
further general business revival. 

Stock is not prominent in trading and must be recog: 
nized as frankly speculative. Appraisal Rating of 
Common: C+. 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 
(Before depreciation) 


No. 309 


_* MC GRAW - HILL PUBLISHING 


| 
7 G | 


Deficit per share 
1927 1928 1929 1920 1931 1932 1933 


Adjusted to 2-for-l 
spliteup in 1928 


1933 1934 
June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 March 31 June 30° Sept. 30 


March 31 . Dec. 32 
D$0.05 «$0.07 $0.15 $0.19 $0.15 $0.25 $0.12 
National Lead Company 

‘T HE outstanding leader in the manufac- 
No. 310 ture of all kinds of products having lead 


as a basic element. Principal division is 
painters’ supplies, most important of these 
being white and red lead. Large producer of battery lead, 
plumbers’ and printers’ supplies and many other products. 

Management considered outstanding in its field. 

Capital structure relatively simple and conservative. No 
bonds; 208,793 shares of class A preferred, 7 per cent 
cumulative ($100 par) ; 77,462 shares of class B preferred, 
6 per cent cumulative ($100 par); 309,510 shares $100 
par common, giving effect to 14 per cent stock dividend 
paid January 15, 1935. 

Strong financial position. 
Net working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1934, $36.4 millions; 


NATIONAL LEAD 


cash and marketable securi- 
ties, $15.9 millions. Working 
capital ratio: 9.2-to-1. Book 


value of common, $224.59 per 
share. 

Exceptional long range divi- 
dend record, common pay- 
ments not having dropped be- 
low the present $5 rate during 
the depression. 

Has large stake in the building industry through its 
paint and plumbing divisions; products used extensively in 
repairs and renovation as well as in new construction. 

The preferred stocks are of high investment grade; the 
common ranks as one of the more conservative dividend 
paying issues. 

Appraisal Rating of Common: A. 


RECENT SEMI-ANNUAL EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 
(Did not report semi-annually prior to 1933) 
1933 4 
June 30 Dee, 31 June 30 Dec, 31 
$2.82 $4.30 $4.07 $4.31 


1927 1928 1929 1930 1931 1932 1993 


Adjusted to 50 per cent stock 
dividend in 1927 


The Otis Steel Company 
| ONE of the smaller but well integrated 
| No. 311 | 


units in the steel industry. Operations 

are chiefly concentrated upon manufacture 
it § of sheets, plates and hot and cold rolled 
strip. Uses continuous rolling mill process of American 
Rolling Mill Company under license. About 75 per cent 
of output is absorbed by automobile industry, 5 per cent 
by railroads and the remainder by miscellaneous industries. 

Under able and progressive management. 

Satisfactory capital structure. Funded debt $10.8 mil- 
lions; 115,039 shares 7 per cent prior cumulative preferred 
($100 par) and 841,002 shares no par common. 

Fair financial position. Net working capital at end of 
1934, $2 millions; cash $1.8 
million. Working capital ratio: 
1.4-to-1. Book value of com- 
Pree fi mon $3.93 a share. 


Irregular dividend record. 
Earned per share 
Oeficit per share 


Full payments on prior pre- 
1827 1978 1629 1938 193) 1932 1933 19 


OTIS STEEL 


ferred maintained from 1926 
to 1931 when both preferred 
and common dividends were 
omitted. Nothing paid since. 

Activity of automobile in- 
dustry is most important earn- 
ings factor. Increased pro- 
duction costs under NRA regulations tends to retard earn- 
ings progress, and weakened working capital position defers 
resumption of dividends. 

Both the preferred and common are essentially specula- 
tive. Appraisal Rating of Common: D+. 


RECENT QUARTERLY EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 

1933 - 1934 
March 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dee. 31 March 31 June 30 Sept. 3 
D$1.07 D$0.55 D$0.46 


Common and preferred bave 
equal voting power 


30 Dee. 31 
D$0.67 $0.54 $0.38 D$0.85 D$0.36 


Phillips-Jones Corporation 


MANUFACTURES collars, men’s shirts, 

boys’ blouses, pajamas and all kinds 
of men’s underwear. Best known products 
are collars and collar-attached shirts fabri- 
cated under the “Van Heusen” patents, which are also 
licensed to other companies. Bulk of men’s shirts sold 
under private brands and trade names to retail stores in- 
cluding some of the largest in the country. 

Management is practically a family affair but satis- 
factory. 

Small capitalization. No bonds; 11,765 shares 7 per cent 
cumulative preferred ($100 par) and 80,500 shares no 
par common. 

Satisfactory capital struc- 


No. 312 


ture. Net working capital at PHILLPS - 

the end of 1934, $2.1 millions; | “ese 
cash $391,634 inven- |. 74 Price Range 
tories, $2.2 millions. Working A 

capital ratio: 2.4-to-1. Book |} Crest 


value of common, $39.50 per 
share. 

Irregular dividend record. 
Disbursements on _ preferred 
maintained at regular rate 
until February, 1932. Subse- 
quently they became erratic as 
to time and amount. Full payments resumed in November, 
1933, leaving accumulations at $3.50 per share. Nothing 
paid on common since 1930. 

Style changes and fluctuations in raw material costs are 
most important earnings factors. Competition in the shirt 
business is extremely keen. Profit margins narrowed by 
increased production costs through NRA regulations. 

The preferred represents a business man’s risk; common 
is essentially speculative. Appraisal Rating of Common: C. 


RECENT SEMI-ANNUAL EARNINGS PER SHARE OF COMMON: 
1932 1933 1934 
June 30 Dec. 31 June 30 Dee. 31 June 30 Dee. 31 June 30 
D$0.34 D$3.04 D$5.93 D$4.00 $0.62 $1.10 $0.31 


Earned per share | 
Deficit per share | 


Earnings based on stock exclusive 
of 4,500 shares in treasury 


Dee. 31 
D$0.04 


NEXT 


WEEK 


313—American Smelting 
314—American Sugar Refining 
315—Bohn Aluminum 


316—Consolidated Film Industries 
317—Engineers Public Service 


318—National Supply 
319—Pet Milk 
320—U. S. Tobacco 


Reprints of the first 256 “Stock Factographs” will be sent with a new annual subscription for $10.50. 


Zz 
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4 Louisville Gas & Electric — 


An Unusual 
‘Holding Company Stock 


Proposed Wheeler-Rayburn bill should hold no terrors 

for this enterprise because it could manage a “shot 

gun” wedding; $1.50 dividend on A shares fairly well 
protected; return 11.6 per cent. 


HE Louisville Gas & Electric 
Company of Delaware is a hold- 
ing company. But it is not the 
ordinary public utility holding com- 
pany. In the first place it is simply 
capitalized; no funded debt and no 
preferred stocks intrude between the 
parent company and the underlying 
operating companies—only common 
stock. In the second place, the hold- 
ing company is right on top of the 
subsidiary companies the 
standpoint of corporate structure. 
There are two subsidiaries: The 
99 per cent-owned Louisville Gas & 
Electric Company of Kentucky, 
which operates gas, electric, pipe 
line and coal mine properties in 
Kentucky; the wholly-owned Madi- 
son Light & Power Company, which 
distributes electricity in Indiana. 
The units are well-knit, have a record 
of sustained earning power and have 
moderate and balanced capital struc- 
tures. 


Simple Capital Structure 


A definite advantage inheres in 
the relative simplicity of capital and 
corporate position of Louisville Gas 
& Electric of Delaware. In the 
event of drastic public utility hold- 
ing company legislation, the enter- 
prise without too much legal diffi- 
culty could manage a “shot gun” 
marriage with its subsidiaries. 

The A stock of Louisville Gas & 
Electric is on a $1.50 dividend basis. 
At recent levels of 13, the current 
return is about 11.5 per cent. Earn- 
ings, even during recent depression 
years, have covered dividend require- 
ments nicely. In 1934, net was 
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equal to $2.46 an A share, as com- 
pared with $2.65 in 1933. Earnings 
might have made a more favorable 
comparison but for an increase in 
depreciation charges. 

But here is the peculiarity about 
the A stock. There are 600,374 
shares outstanding and these shares 
have priority as to assets and divi- 
dends over the company’s B stock, 
of which 300,949 shares are out- 
standing. Thus, the A stock is a 
semi-preferred issue. But, Standard 
Gas & Electric owns 282,588 shares 
—93 per cent —of the B stock; and 
the B stock has sole voting power. 
That means that the dividend policy 
of the company is determined by 
Standard Gas & Electric. 

Now, then, the B stock cannot re- 
ceive dividends in any year unless 
the A stock receives $1.50 a share. 
After the A stock receives $1.50, the 
B stock is entitled to $1.50. And 
then, if any more is to be paid out, 
the two issues participate ratably 
share for share. That means simply 
this: If earnings are sufficient to pay 
the A dividend, but do not warrant 
paying a dividend on both A and B 
shares, then the company might omit 
dividends altogether. That would 
deprive the A _ stockholders of in- 
come, but it would not hurt the B 
shareholders. The A dividends are 


not cumulative, and by postponing 
payments, the B shareholders would 
be able to share with the A when- 
ever disbursements were resumed. 

On that account, the safety of A 
dividends must be measured in two 
ways: First, on the basis of earnings 
applicable to them alone, which in 
1934 was $2.46 a share, providing 
ample coverage; Second, on the basis 
of earnings applicable to the com- 
bined A and B stocks, which in 1934 
was $1.64 a share, as compared with 
$1.76 a share in 1933. 

Now, it does not necessarily follow 
that directors will cease paying divi- 
dends if earnings fall below the re- 
quirements for both classes of stock. 
In fact, disbursements on the A may 
continue, after B dividends have 
been omitted. Numerous com- 
panies have kept up dividends on 
non-cumulative preferred stocks, 
after dropping dividends on the com- 
mon—American Car & Foundry, for 
example. But the possibility that 
both dividends may be dropped 
simultaneously exists, and it must 
be borne in mind. 


Dividend Prospects 


Even so, the dividend rate is being 
covered by a fair margin. Coverage, 
applied to the A stock alone, is 1.6 
times; to both stocks, coverage is 
1.09 times. Moreover, the company 
is in a good financial condition and 
plans are in contemplation for re- 
tiring $2.7 millions 6 per cent 
debentures in order to reduce fixed 
charges. 

For persons prepared to assume 
the risks of a public utility holding 
company security, which is not far 
removed from the operating proper- 
ties, Louisville Gas & Electric A 
offers a good return and fair ap- 
preciation prospects — particularly 
if political pressure on the utility in- 
dustry abates. 


Phillips’ Earnings Up Sharply 


ROSS operating income of Phil- 
lips Petroleum last year was 
some 23 per cent higher than in 
1933 and a new record level in com- 
pany’s history. Expenses also gained 
sharply, however, but with a saving 
of $3.6 millions in charges for de- 
preciation, depletion, etc., net in- 
creased to $5.7 millions as against 
$1.5 million in the earlier year. In 
the latter period, company included 
$2.3 millions inventory adjustments 
which if not made would have re- 
sulted in an operating deficit. Earn- 
ings in 1934 amounted to $1.39 per 
share as against 36 cents in 1933, 
Company made further reductions 
in funded debt last year amounting 
to $3.6 millions, including retirement 
of $1.3 million purchase money mort- 


gages. Parent company funded debt 
has been reduced by $9.6 millions 
since 1929 with an indicated saving 
of $500,000 in interest per annum. 
Net working capital at the year-end 
of $21.6 millions, an increase of $3 
millions in the year, was $2.4 mil- 
lions above 1929, a new peak. Sta- 
tistically, the oil industry has made 
some progress in recent months and 
with the approach of the more ac- 
tive marketing season, earnings of 
the better rounded units should com- 
pare favorably with last year. The 
stock, around 15, to yield 6.7 per 
cent from the present $1 rate, con- 
tinues to offer attractive long pull 
prospects justifying speculative in- 
clusion in diversified investment pro- 
grams. (Last B&B, Dec. 26, ’34.) 
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Parpon my intrusion, but I can- 
not restrain writing you of my re- 
action to the brilliant plan to share 
the wealth outlined by Professor 
Aloysius Bunk in your column last 
week,” writes faithful reader, 
Phineas Hokum. “It all seems so 
simple it would prove a pity if our 


_ all-seeing Congress did not inaugu- 


rate it at once. If it has worked in 
Phantasia it should operate with no 
less difficulty with us, for have 
we not plenty of everything ex- 
cept methods of divvying it ratably 
amongst ourselves? By all means, 
urge every one of your readers to 
write their Congressman and Sena- 
tor to vote for its immediate adop- 
tion. 


“Ss INCE the Professor has displayed 
such a keen perception of funda- 
mental economics, something that 
our ten thousand or more fellow 
economists apparently lack, might I 
not humbly ask him to enlighten 
us, with that same keen analytical 
power, how we could better control 
‘Bigness,’ which is another one of 
our so-called evils? At least, this 
is what I understand is bothering us 
very much, judging from the bitter 
discussion it has aroused among the 
big and little legislators. If I am 
in error, correct me, but is it true 


that it is no longer popular for a 


man to get fat? Are we afraid he 
will eat more than others and thus 
reduce our supply of food? 


“T BELONG to a colony of beach- 
combers, hence I am vitally in- 
terested in the solution of this prob- 
lem. We have experimented in its 
control but regret to say with rather 
unfortunate results. You see where 
we live the water is shallow and 
only the little fish upon which we 
subsist could pass through a natural 
breakwater separating us from deep 
water. All went well and we were 
peaceful and contented until the 
squids discovered our security. 
Darkening the sea with their inky 
effluvia resulted in driving our food 
supplies away. 


‘One of us read in the Fish- 
mongers Weekly about how the 
octopus was the deadly enemy of the 
squid. When this item was brought 
to the attention of our Bureau of 
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Intelligence, which was designed to 
control our habits and destinies, it 
was unanimously decided to import 
from the National Aquarium one of 
these cephalopods, one which was 
highly recommended for its squid 
appetite. It was promptly shipped 
and as promptly put to work in our 
behalf. Lean and emaciated as 
was our Mr. Octopus, we had no 
complaint to make about how he per- 
formed his job. 


6c 
So EVERYTHING went well and our 


prosperity returned. Again we had 
plenty of small fish, Then some- 
thing happened. We discovered that 
the fatter Mr. Octopus grew the 
more lazy he became. Instead of 
devouring the squids he was con- 
tented to loll and bask‘ in the sun- 
shine. Something had to be done 
to correct this indolence: a symptom 
of Bigness. A resolution was 
adopted to deprive him, by gradual 
amputation, of his tentacles, thinking 
this would make him realize life was 
more preferable than this continu- 
ous painful extraction. A committee 
of Amputation was appointed to 
undertake this work of correcting 
our uneconomic condition. 


However, this correctional proc- | 
ess did not work out as expected. 


The more tentacles were amputated 
the more indolent became Mr. Octo- 
pus, until one morning we discovered 
him stone dead on the beach. He 
preferred this noble death to an 
ignoble and dismembered existence. 
The squids have returned to our 
waters by the thousands and we 
have suffered considerably in short- 
age of our food supplies. Probably 
Professor Bunk will point out to us 
in what way we erred in attempting 
to control ‘Bigness,’ for, if our octo- 
pus had not grown so Big and 


Fat, he still would have remained | 


faithful to his work. 


“Our unfortunate experience has 
also resulted in considerable discon- 
tent in our community. It has be- 
come a divided camp. So much so 
that our Governor, the Honorable 
Ezekiah Cyncapoop, does not know 
whether to turn to the right or to 
the left. Whatever way he turns 
he knows he is in for some scorch- 
ing criticism, The Lefts among our 
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Everywhere you drive | 


them, the distinctive 


Auburn Models offer 
manifest evidence of | 


discriminating taste. 
AUBURN AUTOMOBILE C 
AUBURN, INDIANA 
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INDEX OF STOCK FACTOGRAPHS 


An alphabetical index of the 320 Stock Factographs published in THE FINANCIAL 
Wor tp from July 11, 1934, up to and including April 10, 1935, giving the number 
and the date of the issue in which the Factograph appeared. 


No. Company Date No. Company Date No. Company Date 
49 Air Reduction........... Aug. 22 76 First Nat'l Stores........ pet 12 38 No. Amer. Co........... Aug. 8 
182 Alaska Juneau Min...... Dec. 12 251 Florsheim Shoe.......... Feb. 13 237 Northern Pacific R.R. . ..Jan. 30 
16 229 Food Machinery......... an. 23 Aug. 29 
71 Allied Chemical.......... 5 118 Foster-Wheeler.......... Oct. 17 84 Oliver Farm Equip....... t. 19 
218 Amer. Agri. Chem....... = 16 30 Fox Film “‘A”........... Aug. | 15 Otis Elevator............ J 18 
161 Amer. Brake Shoe........ lov. 28 98 Freeport Tex. Sulphur....Oct. 3 IS OS eae Apr. 3 
Sept. 26 7 Gen. Am. Transport...... ply 39 Owens-Ill. Glass........ 8 
220 Amer. Car & Fdry....... an. 16 260 General Baking.......... eb. 20 157 Pacific Gas & El......... 21 
265 Amer. Chicle............ ‘eb. 27 136 General Cigar........... Oct. 31 174 Pacific Lighting.......... Dec. 5 
219 Amer. Crystal Sugar..... Jan. 16 99 General Electric......... Oct. 3 287 Pacific Tel. & Tel SS 
132 Amer. & Foreign Power...Oct. 31 152 General Foods........... Nov. 14 126 Packard Motor.......... Oct. 24 
289 Amer.-Hawaiian SS...... Mar. 20 167 General Mills............Nov. 28 141 Patino Mines............ we 
281 Amer. Locomotive. ...... Mar. 13 31 General Aug. | 175 Penick & Ford........... Dec. 5 
113 Amer. Rad. & Std. San...Oct. 17 300 General Ry ....Mar. 27 4 “1 ea Mar. 20 
183 Amer. Rolling Mill....... Dec. 12 168 Gillette Sety Razor cohen Nov. 28 40 Pennsylvania R.R........ Aug. 8 
297 Amer. Safety Razor...... M 230 Glidden Co «.sagom. 23 ol Apr. 10 
243 Amer. Ship Building......Feb. 6 | 119 Gold Dust... Oct. 17 | 85 Phelps Dodge Corp... Sept. 15 
313 Amer. Smelting. ... 10 153 ich Rubber........ Nov. 21 312 Phillips-Jones.. . ...Apr. 3 
273 Amer. Smff............- . 6 55 Goodyear T.& R........ Aug. 22 238 Philip Morris............ ++ fan. 30 
274 Amer. Steel Foundries....Mar. 6 | 211 Graken Paige’ DRE... i. 9 | 200 Pillsbury Flour.......... . 26 
314 Amer. Sugar Ref......... . 10 191 ey Fase se ey ae 63 Procter & Gamble........ Aug. 29 
266 Amer. Sumatra Tobacco..Feb. 27 lorthern Ore...... Feb. 13 106 Public Service of N. J....Oct. 10 
25 Amer. Tel. & Tel........ Aug. | ioe Great Northern R.R..... Dec. 19 1. | ae July 18 
1 Amer. Tobacco......:... ily 1 77 Great Western Sugar..... Sept. 12 201 Purity Bakeries ......... an. 2 
147 Amer. Woolen........... lov. 14 169 Hahn » BOOTS. ... 54 Dec. 5 17 Radio Corp. of America..July 23 
Lskeeeee Nov. 14 56 Hazel-Atlas Glass........Aug. 22 176 Raybestos-Manhattan....Dec. 5 
221 Archer-Daniels.......... _ 16 120 Helme (G. W.) Snuff..... Oct. 17 142 _ Silk Hosiery........ Nov. 7 
257 Armour (Ill.)............ eb. 20 270 Hercules Powder......... Feb. 27 64 Remington R Rand. eee” Aug. 29 
305 Atlantic Gulf & W. cose - 3 8 Hershey Choc. Corp...... uly 11 127 Republic Steel........... Oct. 24 
162 Atlantic Refining........ ‘ov. 28 231 Holland Furnace......... an. 23 202 Revere Co & Brass...Jan. 2 
Atlas Powder............ Mar. 6 261 Hollander (A.) & Son.....Feb. 20 107 Reynolds Metals......... Oct. 
209 Auburn Auto............ p 9 32 Homestake Mining....... Aug. | 41 Reynolds Tobacco 
244 Austin, Nichols.......... eb. 6 | 212 HoudailleHersh "B”.... Jan. 9 | 86 Royal Dutch............ 
26 Baldwin Locomotive... . . Aug. | 283 Household Finance....... Mar. 13 143 Safeway Stores..... 
133 Baltimore & Ohio........ Oct. 31 78 Houston Oil............. Sept. 12 158 Schenley Distillers. 
& Aroostook... .. Feb. 6 301 Howe Sound............ Mar. 27 262 Scott Paper........ « 
298 Bayuk Cigars............ Mar. 27 193 Hudson & Manhattan... .Dec. 26 177 Seaboard Oil............ ; 
258 Beatrice Creamery....... Feb. 20 100 Hudson Motor.......... Oct. 3 65 Sears, Roebuck.......... - 5 
94 Beech-Nut Packing...... . 26 213 Hupp Motor............ ™ wy aaa Feb. 20 
184 Belding-Heminway....... Dec. 12 170 Industrial Rayon........ oe 288 Sharp & Dohme......... Mar. 13 
114 Bendix Aviation......... t. 17 154 Inland Steel............. Nov. 21 203 Shell Union Oil......... =. 2 
_ | ee: lov. 14 232 Int. Agr. Corp........... ir 23 87 Simmons Co............. t. 19 
2 Bethieherm Steel......... July 11 9 Int. Bus. Machine....... uly 18 214 Socony-Vacuum......... = 9 
315 Bohn Aluminum......... Apr. 10 121 Int. Cement............. t. 24 239 South Porto Rico wah . 30 
Sept. 5 Ent. Aug. 8 204 Southern Pacific Co.. 2 
Borg-Warner............ Apr. 3 57 Int. Nickel of Can....... ug. 29 253 Spalding (A. G.) ....Feb, 13 
210 Briggs Mfg.............. Jan. 9 79 Int. Paper & P. “A”... .. Sept. 12 254 pane Kellogg......... Feb. 13 
290 Briggs & tton Mar. 20 292 International Salt........Mar. 20 866 Sperry Corp............. Nov. 7 
267 Bristol-Myers........... eb. 27 Nov. 7 108 Oct. 10 
50 Brooklyn-Manhattan..... Aug. 22 008 Ent. Silver.............. Dec. 26 42 Stand. Oil of Calif....... Aug. 15 
163 Brooklyn Union Gas... .. Nov. 28 Oct. 3 18 Stand. Oil of N. J........ 25 
222 Brown Shoe............. an. 16 - Aug. 8 178 Sterling Products........ 
185 Burr Adding........ . 19 10 Johns-Manville.......... july 18 215 Stewart-Warner......... an. 9 
Jan. 16 195 Kaufmann Dept. Strs.... 26 128 Stone & Webster......... Oct. 24 
73 California Packing....... Sept. 12 80 Kelvn (SS eee Sept. 12 272 Telautograph............ eb 
eb. 6 102 Kelvinator Corp......... Oct. 3 Texas 10 
186 Cannon Mills............ . 19 11 Kennecott eae july 18 66 Texas Gulf Sulphur...... Sept. 5 
Aug. 22 35 Kresge, S. S.. .... Aug. 8 88 Thompson Products..... . Sept. 19 
115 Cerro de Pasco.......... Oct. 17 122 Kress Chain Stores....... Oct. 24 240 Thompson-Starrett....... Jan. 30° 
247 Chickasha Cotton Oil.....Feb. 6 58 Kr Grocery.......... Aug. 29 129 Tide Water Assoc........ Oct. 31 
282 Childs Company......... Mar. 13 103 Oct. 3 179 Timken-Detroit Axle..... Dec. 12 
3 Chrysler Motor.......... .......5. 30 19 Timken Bearing......... July 25 
259 Cluett, Peabody. ....Feb. 20 302 Lehigh Port. Cement.....Mar. 27 43 Transamerica............ ug. 15 
134 Colgate-Palm. Peet....... Oct. 31 59 Libbey-Owens-Ford...... Aug. 29 205 Trico Products.......... Jan. 2 
224 Collins & 16 81 & Myers......... Sept. 19 20 Underwood Elliott....... July 25 
187 Columbia Gas & Elec.....Dec. 19 278 Lily-Tulip Cup.......... Mar. 5 110 Union Carbide........... Oct. 10 
225 Columbia Pictures... ... . an. 23 171 Lima Locomotive........ Dec. 5 67 Union Oil Co. of Calif. . ‘Sept. 5 
95 Commercial Credit....... t. 26 196 Liquid Carbonic......... Dec. 26 145 Union Pacific R.R....... Nov. 14 
Investment July 18 ited — 
eb. 27 123 Loose-Wiles............. t. 24 
164 Solvents. Nov. 28 36 Lorrillard Tobacco....... Aug 
299 Congoleum-Nairn........ ar. 27 138 Louisville Gas ““A’’....... ov. 7 
276 Consolidated Cigar....... Mar. 6 a Mack Trucks............ lov. 7 
150 Cons. Gas of N. Y....... Nov. 14 Oct. 3 
316 Cons. Film ..Apr. 10 30 
307 Container Corp..........Apr. 3 iss Marine Midland......... lov. 21 
269 Continental Baking. . ocetn Feb. 27 82 Marshall Field........... Sept. 19 R 
27 Continental Can......... i 235 Martin-Parry............ Jan. 30 U. 
277 Cream of Wheat Mar. 6 124 Mathieson Alkali........ Oct. 24 U. , 
291 Crucible Steel........... ar. 20 Feb. 27 U. 
248 Cuban-American Sugar...Feb. 6 309 McGraw-Hill............ 320 U. 
226 Cudahy Packing 23 252 McIntyre Feb. 13 207 Vadsco Sales............ 2 
188 Curtis Publishing........ . 19 37 McKeesport Tin Plate...Aug. 8 OS Venmaate............. pt. 5 
165 Curtiss-Wright.......... Nov. 28 197 McKesson & Robbins... .Dec. 26 45 Vick Chemical........... Aug. 15 
249 Delaware & Hudson... ... . 13 284 Melville Shoe............ Mar. 13 111 Va.-Car. Chem.......... Oct. 10 
116 ware Lack. & West. .Oct. 17 172 Mid-Cont. Petrol........ Dec. 5 90 Va. Iron C. & C......... Sept. 26 
28 oit Edison.......... g. | 285 —_ eres Regu- 21 Vulcan Detinning........ a 25 
151 Devoe 181 Walgreen............... 12 
52D . 22 279 Mohawik Mills....Mar. 6 160 Walworth............... Nov. 21 
74 Dome Mines............. Sept. 12 60 Monsanto Chemical... ... ug. 264 Ward Feb. 
Aircraft......... Sept. 26 13 Mon Ward....... July 18 91 Warner Bros............ Sept. 20 
227 an. 23 236 Morrell 30 112 Wesson Oil Snowdrift .Oct. 10 
4 du Pont de Nemours... .. uly 11 198 Motor Wheel............ . 26 208 Western Jan. 2 
5 Eastman Kodak......... y Il 303 Mullins Mfg............. Mar. 27 22 Westinghouse Air........ July 25 
97 Eaton Manufacturi . Oct. 3 280 Murra any wcnene ..Mar. 6 46 Westinghouse Elec....... Aug. 15 
53 Electric Auto-Lite........ Aug. 22 156 Nash Rotor Nov. 21 146 White Rock Water....... Nov. 14 
228 Elec. & Musica! Ind...... an. 23 140 Nat'l Biocuis.. TR. - Nov. 7 242 Wilson Company........ Feb. 6 
117 Electric Power & Light...Oct. 17 14 Nat'l Cash Register...... July 18 131 Woolworth (F. W.)....... Oct. 31 
. Stor. Battery....... Sept. 12 105 Nat'l Dairy Products.....Oct. 10 296 Worthington Pump. ... .Mar. 20 
29 Endicott-Johnson........ Aug. | 173 Nat'l Distillers.......... Dec. 5 69 Wrigley “Gum”......... Sept. 5 
317 Engineers Public Service..Apr. 10 310 National Lead........... Apr. 3 47 Yale & Towne........... Aug. 15 
189 Eureka Vacuum......... Dec. 19 199 Nat'l Power & Light..... Dec. 26 72 Yellow Truck “B”’....... Sept. 5 
190 Fair Stores, The......... Dec. 19 83 National Steel........... Sept. 19 92 Young Spring & Wire... —_ 26 
Fair Morse ........ Aug. 22 318 National Supply......... Ne 10 23 25 
135 Fed. Min. & Smelting... .Oct. 31 304 National Tea............ ar. 27 Zenith Radio............ % 
308 Federal Water Service... {. 3 61 N.Y. Central R.R........ ug. 29 24 Zonite ae ees July 25 
Store....Nov. 28 125 N.Y.-N.H. & Hart. R.R. on 24 
Firestone Tire........... July 11 286 Norfolk & Western Ry...Mar. 13 
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colony urge that our waters be 
etherized, and that would im- 
mediately comatize all the squids 
which then could be gathered to- 
gether and used for fertilizer so we 
could raise onions on which to live 
until the small fish returned. 


66 

Tuar remedy aroused the right 
wing of our population to angry 
protest. And they reason well, i 
my humble opinion, for they assert 
that the etherized water would also 
kill all the small fish, What they 
recommend instead is to keep on 
importing lean cephalopods and as 
fast as each one grows too big and 
fat, retire it on a pension. We might 
acquire a surplusage of octopuses but 
that would be far preferable to the 
squids. If we cannot live without 
‘Bigness,’ this faction contends, then 
let us live with it. 


Perrsonatty I feel the Rights 
have the most sensible solution. 
However, I do not know whether 
they will be successful in their op- 
position to the Left for this faction 
counts among itself as many theo- 
rists and great experimenters as you 
include among your brain trust. 
My poor head is all in a daze as I 
listen to the bedlam of agitation 
that our problem of ‘Bigness’ has 
kicked up. If you have any saner 
solution than that devised by our 
colony of beachcombers, send it 
along and earn the gratitude of all 
of us. 


Sorry to have troubled you, but 
our emergency is a grave one.” 


General Electronics’ 
Latest Lure 


XPOSED originally by THE 

FINANCIAL WORLD as a dubious 
speculation (FW, Feb. 8, ’33), again 
the subject of a warning from the 
Better Business Bureau in its May, 
1933, Bulletin and finally stricken 
from the list of the New York Pro- 
duce Exchange on March 20, 1934, 
General Electronics has had a market 
history which is the envy of none 
but yet it will not forsake the hope 
of culling further funds from its list 
of “investors.” Now in a letter, 
dated March 2, 1935, from what is 
known as General Electronics Inter- 
national Corporation, a new oppor- 
tunity is suggested to the stockhold- 
ers to increase their holdings of Gen- 
eral Electronics at $1.50 a share. The 
letter says that it is “not to be taken 
as constituting an offer ... there is 
no obligation upon you whatsoever 
to purchase this stock.” We would 
certainly hope not because you can 
buy all you want at 15 cents a share 
over-the-counter in New York—but 
there are no bids. 


THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
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ROOM BREVITIES 


Electric Bond 
and 


Share Company 


thew 


Or Gossip a Customers’ Man 
Hears Around Broad and Wall 


Two Rector Street 
New York 


American Tel. & Tel. may knock the punch out of the FCC investigation with 
a voluntary reduction in toll rates—but perhaps a rate reduction would help to 
put telephones in the one-out-of-two homes which now have radio sets but no 
phones. . . . Standard Oil (N. J.) will offer a big moth bag free with every 
quart of Flit in its new sales campaign—the bag is for your winter over- 
coat and not to keep the moths in. . The plan of Ford Motor to build a $3 
ie million plate glass plant to supply about half of its requirements is not bullish 
it on the glass stocks—Libbey-Owens-Ford and Pittsburgh Plate Glass have been 
n handling practically all of Ford’s safety glass business. Axton-Fisher 
Tobacco has started sending cartons of Spud cigarettes as birthday greetings 
to all the New Dealers in Washington—wonder if they’ll understand the slogan 


Our Current Market Letter 
discusses the 


8 about “keeping cool’? Blaw Knox should not be overlooked as one of S 

' the leaders in air conditioning—the company has been making dust collectors ugar 

Z and air purifiers for years. . After all these years a quiet action lawn Industry 

r mower has been perfected—called the Quiet-Mo, it is guaranteed to cut down 

a the grass without cutting into your neighbor’s Sunday morning slumber. . . . Copy sent upon request 


: All the excitement over whether the next president of the Stock Exchange GOODBODY & CO. 


will be Gay or Whitney should be decided easily—the Street has been 


a Trade and Commodity Exchange, Inc. 
I Bethlehem Steel may have some good news in store for its stockholders yet— 115 Broadway 60 East 42nd Street 
n the company just secured an order for New York’s Tri-Borough Bridge involving New York New York 

s 83,000 tons of steel. . . . Phoenix and Gotham Hosiery hope to lift their 

r sales curves this summer with a new knee-length silk hose—like ready-made | - 

r cigarettes, the girls will no longer have to roll their own. . - Don’t think | | 

t Canada is not to be considered in the television race—Canadian Marconi completes | | § TOCKS—BONDS 
ll 


its first experimental station in Montreal this month and will soon begin making | | 

receivers for foot-square pictures. . . . Greyhound Corporation which oper- i mae OM MODITIES 
ates 43,000 bus routes and handles 15 per cent of the nation’s interstate and lj sion charges and treding units furnished on reaucst 
intercity passenger traffic may soon move its stock from the Curb to the Big | Cash or Margin Accounts 

t Board—Distillers-Seagrams may be another Curb stock in line for promotion. .. . Inquiries Invited 

The offering circular of the Metal Operators’ Corporation stock, a mining issue | ed. Ae Aeosta & Co. 
being distributed at 15 cents a share, sets a new precedent in bluntness—in bold | | Contianton the bedinees hevetefore 
type it states: “No one is invited to participate who cannot afford to lose his | 


SPRINGS & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading exchanges 


60 Beaver St. 


conducted under the name of 
entire investment.” . . . 


A reader sends in the comment that the stock market is like a cemetery— 


those who are in can’t get out and those that are out don’t want to get in. New York 


Yale & Towne, the leading lock manufacturer, has developed a new lock cap 


for liquor bottles—a key is supplied for the lock but once the bottle is opened 
it can’t be relocked or refilled. . . . Du Pont de Nemours invades the South 
American rayon market with a new plant at Buenos Aires—the subsidiary has 
been named Ducilo S. A. Productora de Rayon and will employ over 1,000 workers. 

Talking about the Government in business, don’t miss the report that the 
RFC has taken over control of the Public Utilities Securities Corporation which 
operates utility properties in Canada, England, Scotland and Wales. . 
Budd Manufacturing has secured the contract for the closed cabs on all Ford 
trucks and is also making the doors for the new baby Packards—a cabbage and 
king business? . Automatic Life Insurance is coming—it will be sold 
through penny weighing machines, a $200 accident policy for 24 hours for 
one cent. ... 


One difference between the two parties: the Democrats are planning ways 
to stay in and the Republicans are weighing plans on how to get back in. 


The New York Stock Exchange will soon experiment with pocket radio “trans- 
ceivers” for floor brokers—each trader will carry a microphone and headset that 
will keep him in continuous touch with his office while moving about the floor. 

Reports that Cuneo Press might acquire W. H. Hall Printing are 
emphatically denied—but Mr. Cuneo admits that he has bought some Hall stock 
for investment. Cities Service is boasting about its “flying office,” an 
airplane equipped with desks, filing cabinets and typewriters—but this isn’t the 
first time we’ve heard of flighty stenographers. . . Wrigley and Gillette 
have entered an agreement whereby retailers will receive five packets of Probak 
blades with each order of three cartons of chewing gum—but you don’t have to 
chew while shaving. Here’s a real news scoop for readers and sub- 
seribers: The Financial World is moving to much larger quarters at 21 West 
Street, New York, the first time the offices have been moved in fifteen years— 
being on West Street we will be able to say, “Come up and see us sometime.” 
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MARKET TERMS 


and trading methods clearly explained in 
a helpful booklet sent free on request. 


Ask for booklet K-6 
Same care given to large or small orders 


(isHoLm & (HAPMAN 


Established 1907 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


Odd Lots—100 Share Lots 


Booklet F.W. 801 upon request, 


John Muir&@ 


Established 1898 
Members New York Stock Exchange 


39 Broadway NEW YORK 11 W. 42nd St. 


POSTPAID cart. C.P.A., Appleton, Wis., Dept. C 
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FAST FIGURING 
CUTS in Business Calculations” contains 
100 pages of illustrated short cuts which save hours of fee 
tedious work for those with figures. Durably 
t and attractively bound in flexible cover. Send check (or EAL 
stamps) today. One short cut will repay cost many times. 


% The ratings used are from 


The Financial World Inde- 
“Last B 
& B” refers to the last pre- 
vious item in this department. 


pendent Appraisals. 


Addressograph-Multigraph 4 C-- 

Commitments, last recommended 
at 8 (B&B, Jan. 30), may still be 
considered at present prices around 
94. In line with previous predic- 
tions, 1934 proved to be the most 
profitable year since 1931. Earn- 
ings for the year equalled 62 cents 
a share, in contrast with deficits of 
43 cents and 52 cents in 1933 and 
1932, respectively. Prospects for 
1935 are promising, as orders for 
new equipment (U. S. and Canada) 
during the first two months were 91 
per cent ahead of the same period 
last year. Unfilled orders are said to 
be around $1.5 millions. The com- 
pany may be regarded as pointing 
toward dividend resumption, now 
that it has refunded its bank loans 
of $1.55 millions with an issue of 
ten-year debentures. 


American Radiator 4 C+ 

Stock is suitable for purchase, 
around 111, as a long term holding. 
Reporting a common share balance 
last year for the first time since 
1930, company earned 11 cents a 
share as against the 1933 deficit of 
14 cents. However, net income. 
which amounted to $1,455,227, after 
subsidiary preferred dividends and 
minority interest, was reported after 
the inclusion of a profit realized on 
foreign funds which amounted to 
$1.4 millions, and after a $500,000 de- 
duction as a reserve for revaluation 
of profits in “restricted” foreign 
countries. (Factograph No. 113, 
Last B&B, Oct. 31, ’34.) 


Anaconda Copper 4 Cc 

While not undervalued on basis of 
last year’s earnings, modest holdings 
of stock, around 10, may be retained 
as a long term speculation. Reflect- 
ing the lower world price structure 
of copper in the second half of last 
year, which resulted in a deficit of 
12 cents a share after usual year- 
end adjustments, earnings of 22 
cents a share for the year were some- 
what below expectations but con- 
stituted the first profit since 1930. 
In 1933 there was a deficit equiva- 
lent to 79 cents a share. (Facto- 
graph No. 148, Last B&B, Oct. 10, 34.) 


Baldwin Locomotive 4 D 
~ Avoidance of the shares, advised 
at 54 (B&B, Jan. 2), still counselled 
at current prices around 13. Hopes 
of an early reorganization of the 


company have been dissipated by the 
report that a group of minority bond- 
holders is being organized to combat 
the plan to give the management 
permanent possession of the prop- 
erties, pending submission of a re- 
organization plan under Section 77-B 
of the National Bankruptcy Act. 
(Factograph No, 26.) 


Bendix Aviation 4 G+ 

Continues moderately attractive 
for speculative commitments around 
13. Last week’s report of the results 
for 1934 was in line with expecta- 
tions (B&B, Dec. 19, 34), showing 
90 cents a share earned, as compared 
with 59 cents in 1933. Substantial 
improvement in financial position 
occurred. If profitable operations 
are continued in the current half- 
year, a resumption of dividends 
should be considered. (Factograph 
No, 114.) 


Canada Dry 4 Cc 
Liquidation of the shares advised 
at 15 (B&B, Feb. 6), still recom- 
mended at current price around 9 
(yield, 4.4%). Last week’s declara- 
tion of a 10-cent quarterly dividend 
(payable April 20) reduces the an- 
nual payment to 40 cents from the 
$1 distribution maintained previ- 
ously since early 1933. Earnings 
have been running below dividend 
requirements since 1931 and with 
only 7 cents a share reported for the 
three months ended December 31, 
1934, even the reduced quarterly 
payment cannot be regarded as too 
secure. (Factograph No, 246.) 


Cannon Mills 4 

The stock may be retained, around 
32, as a longer term speculation on 
better textile conditions (yield, 
6.2%). Although net sales gained 
almost $5.8 millions last year, up 30 
per cent over 1933, expenses rose 
even more rapidly and operating in- 
come declined $1.8 million, a drop 
of 31 per cent. Earnings were equal 
to $2.60 per share, as against $3.97 
in 1933. Sales volume remains satis- 
factory and better business has been 
done recently with the decline of 
cotton prices. Whether the low 
profit margins can be adjusted and 
whether company will not be forced 
to revalue inventories, is dependent 
upon the cotton crop program this 
year. (Factograph No. 186, Last 
B&B, Sept. 5, ’34.), 


AMONG THE BULLS AND BEARS 


% Data obtained from sources 
regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for 
their accuracy or for the 
opinions which are offered. 


Continental Oil 4 C+ 

One of the more attractive specula- 
tions among the smaller oil units at 
current price, around 16 (indicated 
yield, 3.1%). While company’s earn- 
ings rate in the fourth quarter was 
below that of the three earlier 
periods, profit of $1.02 per share for 
the year compares with 18 cents in 
1933 and was highest since 1929. 
Drastic writedowns of fixed assets 
and debt retirements have greatly 
reduced costs and the completion of 
integration program has rounded ac- 
tivities. 


Dominion Stores 4 Cc 

Liquidation of holdings, last ad- 
vised at 13 (B&B, Dec. 5, ’34), still 
recommended at current prices 
around 9. The report that sales for 
the three months ended March 31 
will show a decline of around 10 per 
cent from the same period of a year 
ago is indicative of further unprofit- 
able operations for the Canadian 
grocery chain. On the basis of the 
1934 annual report showing only 6 
cents a share earned for the year, 
against $1.20 in 1933, it is evident 
that profit margin vanished in the 
final half of the year in that 43 
cents was earned in the first half 
of 1934. Continuance of the pres- 
ent $1.20 annual dividend appears 
doubtful. 


Eastman Kodak 4 A 

No bargain at current prices 
around 119 (yield, 4.2%) but moder- 
ate holdings may be retained in diver- 
sified lists. Last year’s earnings of 
$6.28 a share compare with $4.78 in 
1933. The impressive gain is at- 
tributed to a substantial increase in 
sales volume in both the United 
States and abroad, accompanied by 
economies in operations. Reported 
earnings do not include an extra- 
ordinary profit of $1.6 million, equal 
to about 70 cents per share, which 
resulted from the sale of silver bul- 
lion to the Government under the 
Silver Purchase Act of 1934, (Facto- 
graph No. 5.) 


First National Stores4 B+. 

Transfer into more promising situ- 
ations, suggested at 52, (B&B, Feb. 
27) may still be considered at cur- 
rent prices around 46 (yield, 5.4%). 
Recent weakness which has carried 
the stock to the lowest levels in three 
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years has been accompanied by 
rumors that the report of earnings 
for the fiscal year ended March 31, 
1935, will show a greater decline 
from the $5.07 a share in 1934 than 
was previously expected. Inter- 
chain competition in New England 
has become increasingly keen and as 
yet there has been no indication of 
a relaxation of price cutting on the 
part of the territory’s two dominant 
chains. .(Factograph No. 76.) 


General Electric4 B+- 

Shares, around 22, are attractive 
only for the patient holder as a long 
term speculation (yield, 2.7%). In- 
dicated fourth quarter earnings 
amounted to 18 cents a share, the 
best rate of the year and above the 
comparable 1933 period. The full 
year’s profit of 59 cents a share com- 
pares with 38 cents in 1953. Income 
from operations last year amounted 
to $11.7 millions, after depreciation, 
and other income totaled $8.3 mil- 
lions, an increase of 20 per cent over 
1933. Small appliance business is 
believed to be fairly satisfactory, but 
profit margins are low. (Factograph 
No. 99, Last B&B, Jan. 9.) 


Hall Printing4 Cc 
Avoidance of the common shares, 
advised around 6 (FW, Oct. 10 ’34.) 
still counselled at 4. Company oper- 
ated at a loss in the fiscal year ended 
January 31, 1935, equal to 81 cents a 
share. This is the first year in which 
there has been a deficit since the in- 
ception of the present organization 
in 1925. Earnings in the preceding 
fiscal year were bolstered by $106,000 
discount on bonds acquired, and 
smaller depreciation charges. Ac- 
cording to reports, some of com- 
pany’s printing contracts were on a 
reduced basis and it was not possible 
to effect economies to offset the lower 
income. (Last B&B, Oct. 10, ’34.) 


Inland Steel4 B-+- 

Unattractive for yield (2.1%), but 
has speculative possibilities around 
present prices of 46. Operations for 
the quarter just closed resulted in 
estimated earnings of over $1.50 a 
share, which represent a_ satisfac- 
tory gain over the 92 cents shown in 
the initial three months of last year. 
The large margin over the present $1 
annual dividend, as well as strong 
financial position, marks the stock as 
a good prospect for an increased 
dividend during 1935. (Factograph 
No. 154, Last B&B, Jan. 30.) 


Loew’s4 By 

Continues attractive largely for 
income, around 34 (yield, 5.8%). A 
revision in estimate of profits for 
the 28 weeks ended March 15 places 
earnings at close to $2.75 a share, 
against $2.38 in the same period of a 
year ago. The success of the new 


film feature, David Copperfield, has 
APRIL 3, 


1935 


Earnings on 
$300,000,000 Investment 
Taken from Security Holders 


in taxes, and reduc- 

tions in rates which afford relatively 
unimportant savings for an individual 
customer, are taking away from in- 
vestors in the Associated System 
enough to pay the annual interest on 
more than $300,000,000 worth of se- 


curities at the rate of 5 per cerit. 

During the recent depression the 
loss of earnings by utilities, and the 
shrinkage in value of utility securities 
have not been due primarily to the fail- 
ure of earnings to withstand the effects 
of depression, but principally to— 


1. Actual and threatened governmental competition. 


2. Attacks by public officials and agencies, which have 
uniformly been followed by sharp declines in the 
market price of utility securities. 


3. Reduction in earnings through action of govern- 
mental agencies, such as excessive increases in taxes 
and unreasonable decreases in rates. 


The result of all these policies has 
been to threaten the savings of mil- 
lions of thrifty, small investors. Pres- 
ent improvement in the revenues of 
utilities has partially offset these ad- 


verse conditions. But this improve- 
ment should not lull investors into 
inactivity. They must organize to 
combat in every reasonable way the 


injustice that is being done to them. 


ASSOCIATED GAS & ELECTRIC SYSTEM 


GAS ELECTRIC 


Return this ad with $2.50 
today for your copy of 
“RECOVERY AHEAD!” 


“RECOVERY AHEAD!” 


Pre-Charting Major Stock Market Moves Each Month of 1935 and 1936 
By HERBERT GREENSPAN 


Recent political and market trends have vindicated this book, first published 
in January, 1935. The author, a keen student of economic history makes a 
number of very specific predictions concerning the course of real recovery. He 
forecasted the high point of the stock market in January and the subsequent 
decline—the present political and economic periods of uncertainty. 


Pick up this volume and follow through with the ensuing predictions and 
discern how, from the present state of despondency, recovery of a fundamental 
type will develop. Conditions confronting the nation today, which have been 
so decisively forecast, definitely mark the crossroads leading on to the road 
of recovery. A month-to-month chart showing the trend the stock market will 
pursue for the two full years 1935-1936 is a special feature. 


As an investor you cannot afford to ignore this frankly critical yet optimistic 
survey of current conditions and coming developments. 


H. R. RECAN & CO. 
15 Whitehall Street 
New York City 


helped earnings during the past 
month but the bulk of profits from 
this picture will be felt in the next 
quarterly earnings statement. With 
earnings continuing to expand at the 
present pace, the management could 
well afford to consider an increase 
in the present $2 annual dividend 
which was increased only last month 


from $1. (Factograph No. 12, Last 
B&B, Mar. 6.) 
McKesson & Robbins4 Cc 


Both the preferred, around 40, 
and the common at 63, offer further 
speculation attraction for longer 


term investment programs. With 
liquor sales accounting for 14 per 
cent of total volume and represent- 
ing the greater part of the improve- 
ment over 1933, company reported 
earnings of $1.7 million, before sub- 
sidiary preferred dividends and 
minority interest. In 1933, net earn- 
ings on that basis amounted to $304,- 
000. Arrears on preferred are 
around $4.9 millions ($11.373 per 
share of preferred) and some action 
to fund these accumulations is ex- 
pected to be taken shortly. Finances 
are in good condition, with net work- 
ing capital at the year-end amount- 
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WEEKLY RECORD OF EARNINGS 


EARNED PER SHARE 


12 Months to January 31 
ON COMMON STOCK: 1935 1934 


Hahn Department Stores.......... p5.28 p0.11 
nil 0.24 


Addressograph-Multigraph ........ 0.62 nil 
Allied Chemical & Dye........... 6.83 5.50 
Alpha Portland Cement........... nil nil 
Aluminum Goods Mfg............. 0.49 0.31 
American Light & Traction........ 1.30 1.64 
American Power & Light.......... 2.23 $2.20 
Amer. Radiator & Standard Sanitary. 0.11 nil 
Anaconda Copper Mining......... 0.22 nil 
Associated Gas & Electric......... nil Sons 
nil 0.21 
Conde Nast Publications.......... 0.06 nil 
0.05 nil 
1.03 0.48 
6.28 4.76 
Easy Washing Machine........... nil c0.60 
nil 
2.85 1.89 
1.99 1.72 
General Steel Castings............ nil nil 
3.13 2.74 
International Tel. & Tel.......... 0.32 0.11 
Kelly-Springfield Tire ........... nil nil 
Mock, Judson, Voehringer......... 1.55 2.52 
Murray Corp. of Amer............ nil nil 
0.32 nil 
‘1.00 1.34 
Pittsburgh Serew & Bolt.......... 0.16 nil 
Postal Telegraph & Cable......... nil nil 
Safety Car Heating & Lighting..... 3.84 2.46 
3.61 4.11 
Rebemicy 6.83 3.35 
Scovill Manufacturing ........... 0.83 0.35 
Standard Oil of Kentucky......... 0.99 0.94 
Texas Pacific Coal & Qil.......... nil nil 
8.35 6.68 
4.73 6.04 
Wisconsin Electric Power......... 726.81 726.92 
Wisconsin Gas & Electric.......... p7.68 p15.43 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube......... nil nil 

52 Weeks to December 29 


e on combined class A and B shares. f on second 
preferred. g on Irst preferred. + on combined preferred 
stocks. p on preferred stock. 


ing to $43.2 millions. (Factograph 
No. 197, Last B&B, Sept. 12, 34.) 


National Bellas Hess 4 Cc 

Avoidance of the stock, even 
around 13, is still advised until earn- 
ings trend is definitely upward. Ful- 
filling predictions, (B&B, Dec. 26, 
34.) company operated at a deficit 
equal to 4 cents a share in the first 
half of the fiscal year ended January 
31, 1934. In the corresponding pre- 
vious period, there was a profit of 8 
cents a share. Recent indications 
are that earnings are somewhat bet- 
ter, but price wars in mail order 
field are disrupting competitive posi- 
tion of the smaller units, and relief 
is not in sight. 


National Cash Register4 c+ 


Speculative holdings, now around 
14, may be retained on a long pull 
basis (yield, 3.5%). A gain of over 
30 per cent in sales last year re- 
turned the company to profitable 
operations for first time since 1931. 
Earnings of only 69 cents a share for 
1934, however, proved disappointing 
but analysis reveals non-recurring 
charges of about 25 cents a share at 
the year-end. In 1933 a deficit of 36 
cents was reported. While sales for 
the first two months of this year got 
off to a good start by showing a 17 
per cent increase over the same 
period of 1934, the gain is not as 
impressive as that of a year ago. 
(Factograph No. 14, Last B&B, 
Jan. 2.) 


Pullman4 c+ 

Shares do not offer outstanding 
attraction, around 43, but may be 
retained in balanced portfolios if in 
moderate amount (yield, 7%). With 


THE ECONOMIST of London 


(Established 1843) 
The World’s Premier Financial and Economic 
Weekly Journal 


Throughout the world there is one weekly paper which 
receives the attention of all thinking men of affairs. 


| THE ECONOMIST is the only international financial paper 
| read in every business centre. 


There is no other financial journal whose editorial articles 
are so eagerly read and command so much respect. 


Subscriptions received by 


The International News Co., 131 Varick St., New York 


Subscription rates, including monthly supplements 
surveying world trade conditions: 


12 months, $15.00, 6 months $7.50, 3 months $3.75 


For Advertising Rates apply to 
R. S. FARLEY, Representative for the U. S. A. 
165 Broadway, New York 


Upon request The International News Co. will send a specimen copy. 
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a profit from manufacturing busi- 
ness of $4.1 millions, against the de- 
ficit of $1 million in 1933 for this 
division, and with a 13 per cent in- 
crease in net from sleeping car busi- 
ness, company reported a profit of 


77 cents a share last year, as against. 


the deficit of 70 cents in the previous 
year. Net working capital amounted 
to $58.9 millions at the year-end; 
cash and equivalent were $38.1 mil- 
lions. Earnings outlook is dependent 
upon railroad conditions, which are 
not reassuring over the immediate 
term. (Factograph No. 16, Last 
B&B, Sept. 19, ’34.) 


Pure Oil4 Cc 

Moderate holdings of the common, 
around 6, may be retained as a specu- 
lation on the further recovery of the 
oil industry. Company had the first 
loss in its history last year, due to 
the sharp increase in expenses which 
advanced more rapidly than gross 
sales. Finances are in fair condi- 
tion, although notes payable of $4.8 
millions exceed cash holdings of $3.5 
millions. Facilities are well in- 
tegrated, ample crude oil reserves 
are held, but higher gasoline and 
crude oil prices are necessary for 
restored profit margins. Company 
is also facing a $14 millions bond 
maturity in 1937. 


Spiegel, May, Stern4 C+ 

Avoidance of the shares advised 
at 61 (B&B, Oct. 31, ’34), still coun- 
selled at current prices around 46. 
The vertical decline of some 35 
points from its 1935 top price sug- 
gests that rumored Morrow support 
which bulled the stock into a market 
leader has finally been withdrawn. 
Gossip of dividend resumption and 
a stock dividend seems to have faded 
away and in its place is the report 
that the company needs additional 
working capital and will probably 


sell the 175,000 shares of additional : 


common stock which was authorized 
last month. Just what will be done 
with the newly created block of stock 
should be decided at the directors’ 
meeting scheduled for this week. 


United Biscuit 4 B+- 

Holdings of stock for income, now 
around 23, need not be disturbed 
(yield, 6.9%). In line with expecta- 
tions (FW, Sept. 26, ’34), United 
Biscuit did somewhat better last 
year than its larger competitors by 
reporting only a 3 per cent decline 
in net income. Both National 
Biscuit and Loose-Wiles showed de- 
clines of over 20 per cent. United 
Biscuit’s earnings of $1.85 a share 
for 1934, compared with $1.96 in 
1933, do not afford a large margin 
for the $1.60 annual dividend rate 
but the company’s financial position 
justifies the continuance of the pay- 
ment so long as it is earned. (Last 
B&B, July 11, ’34.) 
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The Commodity Situation 


Price movements reflect day-to-day developments as the re- 


sult of the drying u 
international 
wheat. . . 


of speculative interest. . 

litical situation discourages active trading in 
orn holds at level with cereal imported from 
Poland, Argentina and Mexico. 


. . Troubled 


. . . Meat products turn 


downward as consumer demand slackens. 


OMMODITIES show few net 

changes, but there is a notice- 
able shifting of interest among the 
staples resulting from the absence of 
non-trade speculative activities and 
the practical restriction of transac- 
tions in both cash and contract mar- 
kets to essential business operations. 
Price movements, therefore, reflect 
current appraisals of the day-to-day 
news budget rather than speculative 
over-emphasis on. future possibilities, 
and deprecation of actual develop- 
ments as having been discounted. 


The Ebb and Flow of Prices 


Grains have moved irregularly, ac- 
complishing no real progress in 
either direction. Cotton has recov- 
ered from the recent drive which 
sent it to the 10-cent level and has 
consolidated its position fairly well 
around the 1l-cent mark. Rubber 
has attracted much attention from 
the widening demand following the 
announcement of production quotas 
by the International Committee. The 
percentages not only were lower than 
had been anticipated but coincided 
with the disclosure of an over-sold 
condition in the futures markets. 
Covering of the short lines was ham- 
pered by buying for consumer ac- 
count, the lowered production pros- 
pect inducing manufacturers’ to 
protect their requirements farther 
ahead than they previously had con- 
sidered advisable. After a brief set- 
back resulting from the profitable 
liquidation of holdings acquired pri- 
marily as a hedge against late spring 
needs, sugar steadied just under its 
highs but developed nervousness, the 
movement suggesting that additional 
selling will have to be absorbed be- 
fore the foundation can be laid for 
any further important extension of 
the advance. After twelve succes- 
sive weeks of new seasonal low levels 
coffee met support and regained a bit 
of the lost ground. 

Resistance to the long upswing in 
meat products finally resulted in a 
check to the advance. Consuming 
demand has slowed down and pack- 
ers, determined to avoid straining 
the capacity of their cooling plants, 
have curtailed buying considerably. 
The high price of beef encouraged 
imports of Canadian cattle, while the 
easier basis in hogs is attributable 
to the recession in corn which has 
dropped more than 20 cents from its 
high, and from a parity with wheat 
has extended the differential between 
them to 16 cents. 


1933 


APRIL 3, 


The wheat trade is disturbed by 
the international political develop- 
ments but that situation is not yet 
clear enough to attract observers 
from the side lines. With specula- 
tive interest at a minimum the mar- 
ket in wheat has been choppy, an 
occasional fillip being given to quota- 
tions by purchases of wheat against 
sales of corn, and by the extension of 
the area in which damage to the 
winter wheat crop is reported. The 
dust storms appear to have elimi- 
nated entirely some winter wheat 
territory from the production 
column, and the AAA removal of 
restrictions against spring wheat 
planting is more spectacular as a 
gesture than as a real contribution 
to the total wheat crop. The prob- 
able addition of 20 to 25 million 
bushels to the spring crop is unlikely 
to offset the damage already done to 
the winter yield. 


Corn Imports Pour In 


Corn holds doggedly just above 75 
cents in the face of impending in- 
creases in the imports of foreign 
grown cereal. Poland has joined 
Mexico and the Argentine in the 
shipment of corn into this country. 
Foreign cereal can now be laid down 
at Atlantic ports for 48 or 49 cents; 
the impost of 25 cents a bushel on 
corn brings the pierside quotation to 
about 74 cents, equivalent to the cur- 
rent Chicago quotation. 

Improvement in the cotton situa- 
tion followed the expansion of mill 
buying and of commitments for 
foreign account on the first rebound 
from the break to around 10 cents. 
Buyers showed unwillingness to fol- 
low the market beyond 11 cents but 
resumed moderate purchases when 
the 1934-35 crop months dropped be- 
low that level. 


New Listings on 
the Big Board 


HE New York Stock Exchange 

last week admitted to the list the 
shares of three new companies. The 
new listings are Western Auto Sup- 
ply with 442,816 shares of $12.50 
par common stock, Bridgeport Brass 
with 678,680 shares of no par com- 
mon and City Stores which under its 
reorganization plan, listed 1,813,189 
shares of $5 par common stock of 
an authorized issue of 1.9 million 
shares. 


For FIRMS | 


which contemplate 


announcing 


consolidations or changes in 

personnel, location, facilities 
we have prepared a 

BOOKLET 

reproducing various forms 

of announcements which 

will serve as a useful guide. 
Copy sent free on request 

ALBERT FRANK-GUENTHER LAW 


INCORPORATED 
ADVERTISING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
131 Cedar Street New York 


Telephone: COrtlandt 7-5060 
Philadelphia Chicago San Francisco 


Boston 


The Best Seller of the Year Among 
Financial Books 


*A Successful Investor’s Letters to 
His Son” 


FIRST PRINTING, DECEMBER, 1934 
SECOND PRINTING, JANUARY 1935 
THIRD PRINTING, FEBRUARY 1935 
FOURTH PRINTING, FEBRUARY 1935 
FIFTH PRINTING, MARCH 1935 
SIXTH PRINTING, MARCH 1935 


“The Book Which is Revolutioniz- 
ing the Investment Thought 


| 

524 EVANSTON BUILDING — MINNEAPOLIS 
DEFLATION 
INFLATION? 


What is the current trend toward 
either of these eventualities? 


Read the timely discussion of these 
factors and their influence on busi- 
ness and markets, in the current 
issue of the Brookmire Counselor. 


You may have a copy, gratis, by re- 
questing Bulletin 51-E. 


BROOKMIRE 


CORPORATION 
551 Fifth Avenue New York 
Founded 1904 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARTS 
Use these specially designed chart blanks. 
They are particularly adaptable for the 
simplified plotting of daily stock market 
prices and volume. 
Each sheet 8% by 11 inches, sufficient for a six- 
months’ arithmetie record. Orders received before 
May 1 will receive free a chart of the course of 
business since 1900 (33 by 17 inches). 

Price: $1.00 for 25 sheets 
Send money order or check to 


EDWARD WILLMS 
130 Cedar Street, New York 


BUOYANT SUBSTITUTES 
FOR 
YOUR DEPRESSED UTILITY 


STOCKS 
Send For Free Explanatory Program 


The TILLMAN SURVEY 


24 Fenway—Boston. Mass. 


This weekly bulletin tells you— 
‘WHEN TO BUY 
WHAT TO BUY 
WHEN TO SELL 

Free sample copy on request— 

or 4 weeks’ trial for $1. 
Wetsel Market Bureau, Inc. 
624A Empire State Bldg., New York 
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Dividends Declared 


Regular 

Pe- Pay- Hidrs. of 
Company Rate riod Record 
Q May 1 Apr. 18 
= — & Dye.. $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 9 
1 Q May 15 Apr. 24 
$1.50 Q Apr. 25 Apr. 8 
Amer. 30ec .. May 1 Apr. 15 
Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Amer. Maize Products........:. .. Mar. 30 Mar. 27 
$1.75 Q Mar.30 Mar. 27 
3 Apr. 1 Mar. 19 
Amer. Shipbuilding............ 50c May 1 Apr. 15 
Atlantic Coast Line R. R. pf. — S May 10 Apr. 26 
Atlas Powder pf.............. $1.50 Q ay 1 Apr. 19 
Attleboro Gas oe Seer $3 Q Apr. 1 ar. 15 
$1 Q Apr. 30 Apr. 15 
50c Q Apr. 1 ar. 30 
Briggs Mfg 50c Apr. 25 Apr. 10 
Century Ribbon Mills pf...... $1.75 June 1, May 20 
Corn - oe Refining......... 75c Q Apr. 20 Apr. 2 
$1.75 Q Apr. 15 Apr. 2 
Pack 30e Q Apr. 10 Mar. 30 
Cresson Cons. Gold............. 5c Q May 15 Apr. 30 
eS eee 30e Q May 1 Apr. 20 
25c .. Apr. 20 Apr. 10 
25c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 22 
25c Q May 15 May 1 
El. Household Utilities. ........ .. Apr. 25 Apr. 10 
Eureka Pipe Line............... $1 Q May 1 Apr. 20 
Firestone Tire & Rubber........ 0c Q Apr. 20 Apr. 5 
Florsheim Shoe A.............. 25c Q July 1 June 15 
_) 12%c Q July 1 June 15 
Gardner Denver..............- 25¢ Q Apr. 20 Apr. 10 
Glen Alden Coal............... 25c Q Apr. 20 Apr. 6 
30¢ May 1 Apr. 10 
Gulf Po. Co. $6 pf......%.5.2 $1.50 Apr. 1 ar. 20 
Haverhill G. L. Co............. 30e Q Apr. 1 Mar. 26 
Hat Corp. of Amer. pf......$1.6244 Q May 1 Apr. 16 
Hershey kere 75c Q May 15 Apr. 2¢ 
$1 Q May 15 Apr. 25 
Horn & 40c Q May 1 Apr. 10 
Indiana Pipe Line.............. 15¢c S May 15 Apr. 26 
Inter Printing Ink............. 25c Q May 1 Apr. 15 
$1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 15 
Interlake Steamship............ 25c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
Interstate Dept. Str. pf....... $1.75 Q May 1 Mar. 30 
nsas P, & L. 7% pf........ 1.75 Q Apr. 1 ar. 20 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
mest Andy Dept. Store......... 20c .. Apr. 27 Apr. 10 
Kentucky Util 6% pf......... $1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 26 
Q Mar.30 Mar. 23 
15sec Q June 1 May 15 
Louisville. & E. (Ky.) 7% pf..$1.75 Q Apr. 15 ar. 31 
$1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
errs $1.25 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 31 
Lynn Gas & El..............- $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 21 
Mac — & Forbes......... 50e Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
TERR $1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
Mus. Q Mar.30 Mar. 21 
$2 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
OS ee $1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
$1 .. Apr. 1 Mar. 26 
Q Apr. 30 Apr. 20 
North Amer. Edison pf....... $1.50 Q June 1 May 15 
Minn. Gas. Lt. 5% prtic...... $1.25 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 29 
Nat. Pwr. & Lt. $6 pf........ $1.50 Q May 1 Apr. 5 
North States Pr. 7% pf....... $1.75 Q Apr. 20 Mar. 30 
$1.50 Q Apr. 20 Mar. 30 
25c .. Apr. 25 Mar. 30 
25c .. Apr. 25 Mar. 30 
25¢ Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Pennsylvania Salt............. 75¢c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
Philadelphia Co. 6% pf....... $1.50 S May 1 Apr. 1 
Power Corp. Can. 6% cum pf..$1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
75c Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
Q Apr. 1 Mar. 23 
Sharp & Dohme pf. A........ 8744c Q May 1 Apr. 20 
Shasta Water Co.............. 40c Q Apr. 1 Mar. 23 
So. Ind. Gas & El. 7% pf..... $1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 23 
$1.65 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 23 
$1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 23 
South fd Eng. Tel.. .... $1.50 Q Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
Thatcher Mfg. $3.60 cum. pf....90¢c Q May 15 Apr. 30 

Union Public Serv. (Minn.) 7% 

$1 75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
$1.75 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Do $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 
Do $6 ..-......-- $150 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 20 

U.S. $1 .. Apr. 15 Apr. 5 
- 874%e Q Apr. 15 Apr. 5 
Waren Foundry & Pipe........ 50c .. May 1 Apr. 15 
Western United G. E. 64% 
$1 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Do (8 ere $1.50 Q Apr. 1 Mar. 16 
Wrigky (Wm.) Jr.............. M May 1 Apr. 20 
....25e M June 1 May 20 
Accumulated 
Central Maine Power 7% pf...874c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Do 6% .. Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
75e .. Apr. 1 Mar. 11 
Gilbert 871¢c .. Apr. 1 Mar. 27 
Interstate Dept. Stores pf.....$1.75  .. ay 1 Mar. 30 
Hat Corp. of $1 .. May 1 Apr. 16 
Lefcourt Realty pf............. 50c .. Apr. 15 Apr. 5 
North Ind. Pub. es. 7% pf. —_ .. Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
.. Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
.. Apr. 15 Mar. 30 
Extra 
1244c Apr. 30 Apr. 20 
Increased 
Early & Daniel................ 25e Mar. 30 Mar. 20 
Reduced 
Canada Dry G. Ale............ 10¢ Apr. 20 Apr. 8 


The Bond Market 


Although high grade bonds were relatively firm, declines in 

secondary issues carried the averages into new low territory 

for 1935 last week. The weakness was especially marked in 
speculative rail bonds. 


Milwaukee Generals 


Current low market prices appear 
to discount the probability of an- 
other reorganization for this road, 
but holders should be prepared to 
witness further wide market fluctua- 
tions and to face the possibility that 
news of definite action to this end 
might cause some further decline. A 
statement by the head of the RFC 
that the Chicago, Milwaukee, St. 
Paul & Pacific should not be forced 
to take steps looking toward capital 
reorganization before early summer 
failed to improve the market for 
either the general mortgage bonds 
or the junior issues. On the con- 
trary, it was followed by a renewed 
decline, presumably because of the 
implication that reorganization is 
inevitable sooner or later. For the 
first two months of 1935, the road 
reported a net operating deficit of 
$229,197, as against net operating 
income of $687,802 for the like 
period of 1934. The general mort- 
gage bonds were left undisturbed in 
the last reorganization but this 
might be an instance where history 
would not repeat itself. 


French 7s 


Increasing uncertainty as to the 
future of the “gold bloc’ suggests 
that holders of French Government 
bonds who have paper profits might 
do well to transfer into high grade 
domestic obligations at this time. 
Although the declines in French 
bonds have not been as sensational 
as those in a number of other for- 
eign dollar bonds during the recent 
period of increasing political and 
monetary insecurity, they are cur- 
rently quoted about 15 points below 
the 1934-35 highs. Further evidence 
of weakness among the other mem- 
bers of the gold bloc might react 
adversely upon the market for the 
bonds of the strongest member of 
this group. 


Norfolk & Western 4s, 1944 


These bonds, which sold as high as 
1093, are being called for redemp- 
tion at 105 on July 1, 1944. A large 
part of the funds necessary for re- 
demption of this $35 millions issue 
will come from the company’s sur- 
plus liquid resources; the remainder 
will be supplied by bank loans. The 
redemption will reduce the com- 
pany’s ratio of funded debt to total 
capitalization to about 25 per cent, 
an extremely low figure for a rail- 


road company. The bonds declined 
last week to a level only a little above 
the call price, adding another illus- 
tration to the growing list of ex- 
amples of the dangers of holding 
bonds selling well above the levels at 
which they may be redeemed. 


LR.T. 6s, 1932 


Long term speculative holdings 
may be retained. A sharp rise in 
the market price of these unsecured 
notes week before last was not held. 
The activity was apparently based 
upon an interpretation by the Inde- 
pendent Committee which held that 
recent decisions by Federal Judge 
Mack meant, in effect, that their 
status had been changed from un- 
secured notes to obligations secured 
by about $11.5 millions I.R.T. first 
and refunding 5s. However, this in- 
terpretation was challenged by other 
interests who hold that the Inter- 
borough 5s in question are merely 
held in the I.R.T. treasury and are 
not to be regarded as specific se- 
curity for the notes. 


Chicago Union Station Bonds 


In view of the mortgage security 
and the quality of the guarantees, 
these bonds rank as very conserva- 
tive investments. The new issue of 
$16 millions first 4s, 1963, was for- 
mally offered last week (which in- 
cidentally witnessed the largest vol- 
ume of new corporate bond offerings 
since 1931) at a price of 101. These 
bonds replace a like amount of first 
64s which are being called at 110. 
The latter bonds sold as high as 115 
this year. 


M-K-T Adjustment 5s 


These contingent interest bonds 
liberally discount adverse factors at 
present low prices, and should par- 
ticipate in any broad rally which 
may develop in rail equities. The 
poor February operating statement, 
which had apparently been dis- 
counted, had little effect upon the 
market for the bonds of Missouri- 
Kansas-Texas. The loss before in- 
terest was $108,992, as against an 
operating profit of $27,505 for 
February, 1934. The earlier news 
that the M-K-T, one of the relatively 
few roads which had not found it 
necessary to borrow from the R.F.C. 
up to the end of 1934, had put in an 
application for a loan from that 
agency, had an adverse psychological 
effect upon the securities of this 
carrier. 
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from 


concluded page 


HE return of more professionals 

from winter sojourns brought 
little new activity into the market. 
Some of the buying in silver shares 
and the oils was attributed to a front 
line trader. London and the Conti- 
nent bought a few oil shares and 
added International Nickel on at 
least two fairly large buying orders. 
The selling of Spiegel, May, Stern by 
the group which is also interested in 
the fortunes of Case has less pleasant 
connotations, some relating to the 
buoyancy of the stock in months past 
when rumors were thick. The atten- 
tions of the SEC are reported to be 
directed to the issue, and it is hoped 
that the naive conditions of previous 
investigations will not prevent a 
complete airing of the movements 
of the stock. Most of the buying in 
Coca-Cola has been traced to the 
South, and the stock has been helped 
by a retreating short interest. In- 
vestment trusts bought the electrical 
equipments last week and some of the 
steel stocks. Detroit and Chicago 
sources are again accumulating the 
motors, with particular attention to 
Chrysler; the packing shares con- 
tinue to lose in investment favor 
with former friends in the West. 
One thought in good quarters is that 
the sugar stocks may still be bought 
against the sale of the forward posi- 
tions of the raw commodity. There 
have been evidences of a better feel- 
ing toward the coppers, too. London 


Recent Important 
Bond Redemptions 


Bond Issue: Amount Date 
Chesapeake Corp. conv. 5s, 1947...... $561,000 May 15 
Continent Steel Corp. first & gen. 6s, 

_ tire Apr. 15 
Czechoslovak Republic ext. 8s, 1951-52.. 275,000 Apr. 1 
Detroit Harvester Co. one 6s, 1940. . entire fo. 15 
Dodge Brothers deb. 6s, 1940......... tire ay 1 
Equitable Office Bldg. Seb 5s, 1952.. 223,000 May 1 
Finnish Guaranteed Municipal Loan 

Greensboro Gas Corp. coll. Tr. 6s, 90 entire Apr. 
Hawaiian Electric Co. ref. 6s, 19. .. 250,000 Mar. 3 
Hughes Tool Co. first 54s, 1936....... 180,000 Apr. 
Kalbfleisch Corp. first & ref. 7s, 1936.. entire Apr. 
Keystone Steel & Wire first 8s, 1941.. entire Apr. 
Livingston Baking 64s, 1943. entire ay 
Loew’s Inc. deb. 68, 1941............. 247,500 Apr. 
National Telephone Co. 6s, 1939. _ entire 
New York (City of) rev. 4s, 1936...... 5,009,000 Apr 


Niagara Falls Power first & cons.6s,1950 400,000 May 


= 


Oneida Community, Ltd. 644s, 1939.... entire June 
Pacific Clay Products first 7s, 1935-38. . entire Apr. 
Pacific Portland Cement Co. cons. 6s, 

| entire Apr. 1 
Paterson Parchment Paper first 6s, 1938 100,000 June 
Pathe Exchange, Inc. deb. 7s, 1937. . entire May 
Tank Line equip. tr. 5s 

entire Apr. 1 
Pocahontas Corp. first 6s, 1943......... 172,000 Mar. 15 
Public Service Co. of ref, 

entire May 1 
Ryerson (Jos. T. & Son) deb. 5s, 1943.. entire May 1 
Shawinigan Water & Power 6s, 1937. 4,060,500 Apr. 1 
Sonoco Products Co. first 7s, 1938... .. entire July 1 
Solvay Collieries-Kingston Land 68,1945 entire May 1 
Stamford & Western Gas first 7s, 1936... entire Apr. 1 
Strutwear Knitting Co. first 7s, 1941. . entire ay 1 
t & Power first & cons. 7 74s, 

entire Apr. 1 
United Steel hg of Burbach-Eich- 

Dudelange 141,500 Apr. 1 
Virginia Electric & Power sec. 514s, 1942. entire Apr. 1 
Western Greyhound Lines gen. 7s, Series : 

Woonsocket page Machine & Power 

APRIL 3, 1935 


and the Continent think the metal 
is being well bought and are buying 
Anaconda and Kennecott, with some 
of the investment trusts making 
long purchases. 


ELIEF continues that utility 
stocks are now in a buying 
range and especially the preferred 
stocks and debenture bonds of the 
holding companies. Most of the 
accumulation in the group is being 
done under cover, as in other parts 
of the list; but it is noted in passing 
by one of the older traders that the 
turning point in most markets occurs 
after just such buying, extending 
over what may be a long period of 
time. 


NEW BOOKS 


A SUCCESSFUL INVESTOR'S LETTERS TO 


HIS SON. By Karl Hellberg. Carter 
Press, Minneapolis, Minn. 125 pp. 
$1.50. 


Lg its sixth printing went this 
handbook last month, which is 
probably the best recommendation 
any book on investments could have 
during a period when interest in the 
stock market has been at low ebb. 
But unlike the host of previous dis- 
cussions of the principles of invest- 
ment, “A Successful Investor’s Let- 
ters to His Son” strikes a somewhat 
different chord in a subject which 
has been widely misunderstood by 
small investors for years. It is dis- 
tinctly informal and personal and 
thus reaches the heart of the invest- 
ment problem answering many of 
the questions which the average in- 
vestor would hesitate to ask any au- 
thority for fear of revealing his own 
ignorance of the subject. 


INTERNATIONAL COMPARISONS OF 
COST OF LIVING. , Issued by the 
International Labour Office (League of 
Nations). 146 pp. $1.25. 


THE INTERNATIONAL STANDARDIZA- 
TION OF LABOUR STATISTICS. Is- 
sued by the International Labour Office. 


64 pp. 35 cents. 
Both available -in_ the United States 
through the World ies Foundation, 8 


West 40th St., New York 


‘T NTERNATION AL Comparisons 
of Cost of Living” is specifically 
a study of certain problems con- 
nected with the making of index 
numbers of food costs and rents, 
leaving for later volumes such other 
aspects as heating and lighting and 
various other categories of family 
expenditure which enter into the cost 
of living in the aggregate. 

The other volume mentioned above, 
“The International Standardization 
of Labour Statistics,” is more gen- 
eral in character and presents a re- 
view of the statistical work of the 
Labour Office and various interna- 
tional statistical conferences during 
the past decade. It is especially 
valuable to students and others in- 
terested in labor relationships and 
comparisons, 


Everything... 
Except High Prices 


Everything that you 
should receive for the 
price you pay -—- is 
what you do obtain 
when your clothes are 
custom tailored for 
you by Shotland and 
Shotland. 


It is our constantly 
recognized and everys 
day responsibility to 
create and make cus- 
tom tailored garments 
of the highest quality 
and character—at ex- 
ceptionally reasonable 
prices. 


You are invited to 
chat about your ward- 
robe requirements 
with a custom tailor 
who will please your 
“individuality” and 
your pocketbook, Tele- 
phone BRyant 9-7495. 


Shatland & Shutlaw 


574 FIFTH AVENUE - (at 47th Street) NEW YORK CIT 


Financing 


Mergers 
Rehabilitations 


Inquiries solicited from 
responsible sources 


H. D. WILLIAMS 


120 Broadway New York City 


DIVIDENDS 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 77 


A quarterly cash dividend for the 
three months’ period ending March 
31, 1935, equal to 142% of its par 
value, will be paid upon the Com- 
mon Capital Srock of this Com- 
pany by check on April 15, 1935, 
to shareholders of record at the close 
of business on March 30, 1935. 
The Transfer Books will not be 
closed 


D.H. Foote, Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 


AMERICAN LIGHT & TRACTION CO. 
Dividend Notice 
The Board of Directors of AMERICAN LIGHT & 
TRACTION COMPANY, at a meeting held March 26, 
1935, declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% % 
on the Preferred Stock, and a dividend of 30 cents per 
share on the Common Stock, both payable May 1, 1935, 
to — of record at the close of business April 
15 
The transfer books will not be closed. 


JAMES LAWRENCE, Secretary. 


4 4 &4 & WHEN writing to 
advertisers, please tell them 


you saw their announcement in 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD 
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TO KEEP YOU 
INFORMED 


Every week we list in this column attractive 
booklets, circulars, periodicals and special letters 
which we believe are of interest to our sub- 
scribers. Upon request, and without obliga- 
tion, any of the literature listed below will be 
sent free direct from the houses by whom issued. 


To expedite handling, each mailing request 


should be limited to a single item, plainly 
printed together with name and address. 


CURRENT LITERATURE DEPARTMENT 
THE FINANCIAL WORLD, 53 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


SWIFT & COMPANY’S 50TH ANNIVERSARY YEAR BOOK— 
The frank story of how a nation-wide meat packing company 
reduced expenses in the interest of producers and consumers 
during the depression is told in this beautifully illustrated 
book which commemorates the founding of the company fifty 
years ago. It is illustrated throughout with a series of famous 
paintings dealing with the early history of the nation’s live- 
stock industry. 


WHAT BOOKS WILL INCREASE YOUR INVESTMENT 
SUCCESS?—No matier what phase of stock market investing 
or trading you are interested in, this circular lists books to fit 
your individual requirements. 


CUNEO PRESS, INC., COMMON STOCK—Traded on the N. Y. 
Curb Exchange. Earnings on Common averaged $4.10 an- 
nually since 1925. Earnings for 1934 were equal to $3.55 a 
share. Dividends continuous from 1930. Present rate $1.20. 
Analysis on request. 


STOCKS, BONDS, COMMODITIES—Folder explaining trading 
methods, commission charges and commodity units furnished 
on request by a New Yok Stock Exchange firm. 


MARKET ACTION—A weekly trading bulletin in which definite 
buying and selling recommendations are presented. Complete 
transactions are assured through weekly follow-up discussions 
on each commitment. 


INVESTING AND TRADING UNDER THE NEW SECOURI- 
TIES EXCHANGE ACT—Possible effects of the new Securi- 
ties Exchange Act from the standpoint of the trader and 
investor are summarized in this pamphlet. 


ODD LOTS—A prominent firm, member of the New York Stock 
Exchange, offers this valuable booklet, which besides giving 
useful trading facts, contains marginal requirements and 
commission charges. 


EXPLANATION OF OIL AND GAS ROYALTIES—Is the title 
of an interesting descriptive booklet issued by a well-known 
oil royalty house. 


$6,000 TO $600,000 IN A LJFETIME—PBy continuous application 

of fundamental principles it has been possible in an invest- 

ment lifetime to accomplish such a growth in capital without 

y techn henge Compiled in the largest statistical community in 
merica 


ANSWERING AN IMPORTANT QUESTION-—lIf you really 
want to know what life insurance and annuities can do for 
you, you'll appreciate the simple, untechnical answer in a 
booklet issued by one of the largest insurance companies in 
America. 


INVESTMENT HINTS—And other valuable information on 
trading methods is contained in this 24-page booklet published 
by a well-known New York Stock Exchange firm. 


MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS—A straightforward, compre- 
hensive treatise on sound methods to pursue in the purchase 
and sale of listed securities. 


SOME FINANCIAL FACTS—A 24-page booklet containing a 
brief description of the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company and the organization and operations of the Bell 
System. It is illustrated throughout with maps, graphs and 
——, and is of interest to every investor in public utility 
securities. 


STATISTICAL POSITION OF TOBACCO 1924-1934—This cir- 
cular gives statistical position of all tobacco for 1935; statis- 
tical position of “Burley’’ Tobacco in the U. §&.; statistical 
position of “Bright” tobacco in the U. S. These outlooks 
are accompanied by a series of charts, and compiled from 
excerpts of Department of Agriculture bulletins, Issued by 
Teng which is a member of the New York Produce Ex- 
change. 


ANNUITIES EXPLAINED—One of the largest life insurance 
companies has issued a booklet which describes in simple 
language the different kinds of annuities issued by it. Ex- 
amples are included which indicate how these various forms 

f guaranteed life incomes meet the needs of men and women 
n all waiks of life. 
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WEEKLY 


BUSINESS & FINANCIAL SUMMARY 


1935 1934 
4 Weekly Trade Indicators Mar. 23 Mar.16 Mar. 24 


*Crude Oil Production (bbls.)........ 2,600,100 2,608,400 2,389,800 
Electric Power Output (000 K.W.H.). 1,724,763 1.728.323 1.658.389 
[Steel Output (% of capacity)....... : 46.17, 46.8 7% 
Automobile Production (U.S.A.).. 100,065 97,096 81,896 


Wholesale Commodity Price Index... 78. 4 
1935————_ 1 
Mar.16 Mar.9 # Mar. 17 
§Bank Clearings New York City...... - $3,867 $4,301 $3,734 
nap Clearings Outside of N. Y.C.... 2,075 ,009 1,860 
otal car loadings (number of cars)... . 597,432 587,270 627,549 


Bituminous Coal Production gat .. 1,484,000 1,467,000 1,427,000 
Financial World Index of Indus- 
trial Production.............. 64.3 63.7 62.3 


*Daily Average. tAs of beginning of following week. Cram’s 
Report. §000,000 Omitted. YJournal of Commerce. 


4 Federal Reserve Reports 
MEMBER BANKS, 91 CITIES 1935———-__ 
(000,000 omitted) Mar. 20 Mar.13 Mar. 21 
Loans on Securities—N.Y.C..... ae $1,466 $1,529 $1,687 


Loans on Sec.—Outside N.Y.C..... 1,584 1,592 1,866 
*Investments—New York City..... Pa 1,314 1,324 1,158 
*Investments—Outside N.Y.C..... nA 2,220 2,215 1,905 

U. 8S. Gov’t., securities held....... ; 2,430 2,430 2,432 

Total commercial loans......... ae 4,168 4,158 4,221 

Total net demand deposits......... 14,155 914,479 ~—s:11,723 

Total time deposits.............. . 4,454 4,433 4,420 

Total brokers’ loans............ 663 732 746 


RESERVE SYSTEM 
Federal Res. Credit Outstanding. ... 2,455 2,460 2,508 
Total Money in Circulation........ 5,453 5,454 5,234 


*Other than U. 8. Govt. Securities. 


. Latest Feb., Mar., 
Miscellaneous Factors Figure 1935. 1934 
Total U. 8S. Govt. Debt........... *§$28,057 §$27,969 §$25,698 

Feb., an., eb,, 
1935 1935 1934 
tNew Capital Flotations............ $6,500 $5,267 $13,058 
Building Contracts. Daily Average 
(F. W. Dodge)— in millions...... 3.89 3.84 4.40 
an., Dec., Jan., 
1935 1934 1934 
tFarm Income—Total..... sevesesee $498,000 $488,000 $485,000 
Farm Income—Subsidies...... poten 63,000 47,000 60,000 


*Preliminary. t+Corporate new issues only; excludes refunding; 000 
omitted—Comm., & Fin. Chronicle. {Subsidies are included in totals; 
000 omitted from both figures. §—000,000 omitted. 


4 Dow-Jones Common Stock Averages, Closing Figures 
March 


21 22 23 2 26 27 
30 Industrials. . 97.92 100.68 99.84 99.50 98.97 100.35 
20 Rails....... 28.51 29.10 28.69 28.14 27.66 27.91 


15.98 16.38 16.25 16.26 16.14 16.42 


4 Weekly Car Loadings 


Freight car loadings reflect current sectional business conditions. 
Loadings from the 15th to the 15th give a rough indication of earnings 
for the current month. 

Week ended Same 


March 9 week Change 
oO 


EASTERN DISTRICT 1935 1934 
Baltimore & Ohio..... 46,885 47,749 
Chesapeake & Ohio. ............. 30,118 
Delaware & Hudson.............. ,042 14,066 -—21 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western. 14,561 17,131 —15 
Norfolk & Western............... 23,292 21, + 7 
New York, New Haven & Hartford. 20,860 24,676 —15 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis. ... 13,666 13,201 + 4 
Pere Marquette. 10,988 11,087 -1 
Western Maryland.............. ; 9,661 9,402 + 3 
SOUTHERN DISTRICT 
Atlantic Coast Line.......... 15,233 15,235 
27,476 27,302 +1 
Louisville & Nashville........... 21,906 22,792 4 
Seaboard Air Line.............. ho 11,969 12,045 -1 
Southern Ry. System.......... ae 31,054 32,131 - 3 
NORTHWEST DISTRICT 
Chicago & Great Western........ . 4,376 4,598 - 5 
Chi., Milw., St. Paul & Pacific. .... 23,802 23,343 + 2 
Chicago & Northwestern......... . 27,945 29,304 - 5 
Northern Pacific............... ie 10,541 9,953 + 6 
CENTRAL WEST DISTRICT 
Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe...... 22,651 21,660 + 5 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy...., 19,471 19,926 — 2 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific. .... 17,103 16,269 + 5 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois........ “ 5,003 4,868 + 3 
Denver & Rio Grande Western...., 3,848 4,046 —- 5 
Southern Pacific System......... . 25,834 24,750 + 4 
Union Pacific......... 17,753 17,471 2 
SOUTHWESTERN DISTRICT 
Kansas City Southern............ 2,931 2,865 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas........... 6,790 6,640 a 
20,504 20,721 - 1 
St. Louis-San Francisco......... - 10,275 10,551 - 3 
St. Louis-Southwestern.......... : 4,037 3,940 + 2 


7,385 07 
(Compiled from Association of American Railroads figures) 
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